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INTRODUCTION. 


‘T'T  THEN  the  enemies  of  this  country,  in  the 
’ ^ late  war,  avowed  their  intention  of  in- 
vafion,  many  gentlemen  of  charafter  and  proper- 
ty, in  the  city,  armed,  and  formed  themfelves 
into  a company,  under  the  title  of  The  London 
Military  Foot-Association.  The  outrages, 
that  have  happened  fince  that  period,  evince  how 
neceffary  the  prefence  of  fuch  a body,  in  the  me- 
tropolis, would  have  been,  in  cafe  our  enemies 
had  rafhly  ventured  on  the  execution  of  their  defign. 

I {hall  ever  glory  in  having  been  a member  of 
this  volunteer-corps  from  its  inftitution.  When 
folly  and  fanaticifm,  enemies  of  every  country  ! pro- 
duced the  memorable  riots  in  June,  1780,  thefe  gen- 
tlemen ftood  forth  j and  from  that  period  have  been 

known  to  their  fellow-citizens. — In  the  year 

1781,  moll  of  the  members  incorporated  them- 
felves 
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felves  with  the  Honourable  Artillery-Com- 
pany j and  the  Association  ceafed. 

This  Company,  thus  recruited,  have  followed  the 
example  of  the  London  Militaty  Foot-Asso- 

V 

ciation,  in  fupporting  the  civil  power  in  the  maintain- 
ing  of  PEACE  and  ORDER  : and  their  fervices  have 
been  frequently  required  by  the  chief  magiftrate  of  this 
city. 

The  obfervations  I made  on  thofe  occafions  I 
thought  too  important  to  be  withholden  from  the 
public ; and  fome  of  them  I communicated,  in  a 
morning-paper,  under  the  fignature  of  Curtius. 

The  KING  has  been  ever  a friend  to  virtue 
and  JUSTICE;  we  have  now  a minifter,  virtuous  as 
well  as  able  and  a6live ; and  it  is  underftood  to  be 
. the  intention  of  government  to  form  a plan  for  the 
fecurity  and  happinefs  of  the  community.  This, 
therefore,  is  undoubtedly  the  time  for  good  fubjedts 
to  come  forward  with  every  fa£t  that  can  poflibly  il- 
luftrate  the  hiftory  of  crimes,  and  advance  fo  defirar- 
ble  an  end. 

The  foie  views,  then,  of  this  little  work,  are,  to 
authenticate  facts  that  have  been  before  publiftied. 


to 
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to  add  others  yet  more  extraordinary ; and  thus  to 
endeavour,  in  fome  degree,  to  affift  magiftrates 
in  their  laudable  undertakings,  and,  if  poflible, 
promote  public  virtue. 

My  profeflional  duties  allowed  me  but  little  time 
for  the  execution  of  my  defign ; and,  on  looking 
over  the  flieets,  I have  remarked  many  inaccuracies, 
but  none  that  affedl  my  meaning.  The  truth 
of  the  whole  is  incontrovertible  j and  I am  more 
anxious  concerning  its  influence  on  the  minds  of 
my  readers  than  for  my  own  reputation  as  a wri-^ 
ter : the  former  may  happily  produce  fome  good 
to  mankind  ; the  latter  can  be  of  little  confequencc 
to  myfelf,  and  of  none  to  the  world. 

Lime-Street, 

September  lo,  1785, 
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L E T T E R S 

On  the  Subjeft  of  i 

POLICE. 

LETTER  I. 

« 

JO  ******  ******, 

'SIR, 

OU  have  been  pleafed  to  exprefs  a pleafure  in 
hearing  me  relate  fome  of  the  obfervations, 
made  on  the  many  occafions  that  I accompanied  par- 
ties of  the  London  Military  Foot-AfTociation  for 
the  apprehenfion  of  thieves  and  other  defcriptions  of 
bad  men.  You  now  defire  me  to  write  down  my 
reflexions  on  what  I have  feen.  I fliall  obey  your 
command.  But,  although,  my  good  fir,  you  might 
be  entertained  with  the  account  of  the  various  fcenes 
that  were  prefented  to  us  in  our  excurfions,  becaufe 
.they  were  truly  extraordinary,  and  fuch  as  in  your 

B walks 
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walks  of  life  you  could  never  have  obferved,  yet, 
when  you  fhall  be  led  to  refledl  with  me  on  the  na- 
ture and  magnitude  of  iniquity  in  this  town,  you  will 
feel  yourfelf  very  differently  affedled.  When  vice 
fhall  appear  to  be  the  foundation  of  plans  and  fyftems 
bearing  the  fair  titles  of  virtue  jujlice^  you  will 
fhudder,  and  exclaim,  It  is  too  7nuch  ! 

I remember  a faying  of  your’s,  “ that  no  deflgn 
“ could  be  juft,  which  required,  in  the  execution, 
“ the  agency  of  bad  men.”  I moft  fincerely  affent 
to  the  principle  j but  mankind  feem,  frequently,  to 
be  governed  by  a very  different  opinion. 

Set  a thief  to  catch  a thief  is  a proverbial  faying, 
which,  like  many  others,  is  very  apt  to  miflead  through 
an  affociation  ofideas,  and  occafion  a condudt  hurtful 
to  the 'peace  and  intereft  of  fociety.  There  are  no 
concerns,  that  are  founded  in  reftitude,  but  may  be 
executed  by  honefi  men  j this  is  an  axiom  that  religion 
and  the  foundeft  human  policy  will  defend.  How  re- 
pugnant to  it  is  the  practice  of  fome  of  the  magif- 

t 

trates  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town  ! daily  experience 
proves,  that  interejl  is  their  governing  principle. 
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The  chains  of  connexion  and  benefit,  in  many 
public  concerns,  would  afford  curious  fpeculation  to 
the  moralift,  and  the  hiftorian  of  the  ways  of  men. 
Obfervations,  for  inftance,  authorize  the  fuppofition, 
that  the  clerk  is  oftentimes  the  medium  between  the 
magiftrate  and  the  runner,  or  conftable,  and  the  keep- 
ers of  houfes  of  entertainment  the  links  between 
tlie  runner  and  the  thief.  There  are,  however,  va- 
rieties in  this  chain  of  iniquity ; and  there  are  reafons 
for  thinking,  tliat  fometimes  the  magiftrate  is  not 
placed  at  fo  handfome  a diftance  from  the  thief. 

By  this  communication,  thefe  magiftrates  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  thieves  and  their  haunts  in  thefe  great 
cities.  The  information  is  procured  by  means  dif- 
honourable,  and  the  application  of  it  is  not  confo- 
nant  to  the  rules  of  virtue  and  juftice.  Their  intereft 
and  the  fupport  of  their  credit  with  the  world  de- 
mand, that  the  vengeance  of  the  law  ftiould  fome- 
times be  executed  on  deluded  culprits.  But,  when 
juftice  is  fatisfied,  and  a wretch  dies,  can  he  be  faid 

I 

to  fall  a facrifice  more  to  his  own  evil  propenfities 
than  to  the  wickednefs  of  thefe  men  ? who  miaiht 
have  checked  him  in  his  wild  career,  have  broken  up 
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the  nurferles  where  his  follies  became  vices,  and 
where  thefe  were  cheriflied  into  crimes  dreadfully  de- 
grading to  human  nature ! 

A plan  of  police,  founded  in  llridl:  honour  and  juf- 
tice,  might  have  all  the  advantages  of  information  of 
the  places  of  rendezvous  of  bad  men  j and  thefe  are 
the  firfl:  great  objedls  of  attention.  In  regard  to  mi- 
nute circumftances  refpefting  criminals,  fuch  as  are 
found  fubfervient  and  neceflary  to  the  temporizing 
thief-taking  fyftem  of  our  modern  magiftrates,  and 
which  can  only  be  obtained  by  a too  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  bad  men,  thefe  would  not  be  requi- 
red in  a police  founded  in  pure  intentions.  There 
fiiould  be  no  farther  intimacy,  with  fuch  a defcription 

f 

of  men,  than  what  is  judged  abfolutely  neceflary  for 
their  reformation  and  the  fecurity  of  the  public. 

. The  Ipirited  and  well-diredfed  exertions  of  firm 
and  honefl:  magiftrates  would  foon  convince  man- 
kind, that,  in  proceedings  againft  breakers  of  the 
laws,  as  well  as  in  all  other  human  affairs,  honejly  is 
the  heji  policy ; and,  therefore,  it  is  not  right  to  fet  a 
thief  to  catch  a thief. 


The 
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The  notion,  of  the  neceflity  of  the  fervices  of  de- 
praved and  hardened  men,  has  been  carried  a ftep 
farther  than  Jetting  a thief  to  catch  a thief  j for  it  ap- 
pears, that  thieves  are  employed  to  look  after  thieves. 

I 

What  would  the  good  Mr.  Hanway  fay  to  this, 
who  IS  labouring  continually  to  render  the  period  of 
captivity  of  criminals  a time  of  reflexion,  of  in- 
ftrudlion,  and  amendment  ? 

On  the  1 2th  of  Auguft,  1781,  advice  was  fent, 
to  the  Armory-Houfe  of  the  * Honourable  Artillery- 
Company,  of  a dangerous  riot  in  Wood-ftreet 
compter.  1 accompanied  the  late  Sir  Barnard 
Turner  and  Captain  f Smith,  with  the  grena- 
dier company,  in  order  to  quell  this  difturbance. 
Never  was  I a witnefs  of  fuch  dreadful  depravity ! 
On  entering  the  prifon,  we  were  informed,  that  a 
turnkey  had  been  ftabbed  in  the  affray.  I was  im- 
mediately 

* The  gentlemen  of  the  London  Military  Foot- 
AlTociation  had  at  that  time  incorporated  themfelves 
with  the  Honourable  Artillery-Company. 

t Now  major  of  the  Honourable  Artillery-Com- 


pany. 
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mediately  condu£led  to  him  ; but,  finding  he  had 
chirurgical  alllftance,  and  that  the  wound  was  flight, 
I rejoined  my  company.  I will  not  hurt  your  feel- 
ings by  relating  the  circumilances  of  the  behaviour 
of  the  rioters.  One,  like  Beelzebub,  eminent 
among  his  infernal  fpirits,  flood  foremofl,  and  decla- 
red himfelf  the  man  who  had  attempted  to  murder 
the  turnkey,  and  juflified  and  gloried  in  the  deed  ; 
adding,  “ He  ivas  a thief  like  himfelf  j and  that,  if 
“ his  own  FATHER  had  ferved  him  as  he  had  done, 

he  would  have  flabbed  him  in  the  like  manner  !” — 
It  did  truly  appear,  that  the  turnkey  was  then  a pri- 
Ibner  for  a theft.  The  rioters  were  conduced,  with 
fome  difficulty  and  danger,  to  a dungeon  beneath  the 
prifon,  whence  we  were  obliged  to  retreat,  walking 
backwards,  with  bayonets  in  our  hands  ; for  they 
were  not  difmayed,  but  continued  to  declare  their  in- 
tention of  deflroying  us. 

I heard  nothing  of  this  wounded  man  till  once  on 
a vifit  to  a gentleman,  in  Newgate,  imprifoned  on 
account  of  an  affair  of  honour,  a%  it  is  called ; and, 
paffing  along  one  of  tlie  areas,  feveral  of  the  prifon- 


ers 
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crs  attempted  to  huftle  me.  * A turnkey  came  to 
me,  but  appeared  to  be  exceedingly  terrified,  and 
not  in  a ftate  to  afford  me  any  afliftance.  Happily,  I 
extricated  myfelf  from  them,  and  got  to  the  place  of 
confinement  of  the  gentleman.  I began  to  remark, 
that  I had  never  feen  fuch  brutality  but  once  before, 
and  related  fome  of  the  circumftances  of  the  riot  at 
the  compter  ; when  the  turnkey  who  had  followed 
me,  and  was  Handing  by,  faid,  ‘‘  I am  the  man,  fir, 
“ who  was  {tabbed  at  the  fame  time  pulling  up 
his  fhirt  to  give  me  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  he 
{aid  by  the  fear  from  the  wound. 

Surely  no  one  can  ferioufly  think,  that  true  Ipirit 
and  firmnefs  can  be  found  in  thieves.  The  courage, 
calmnefs,  and  fortitude,  of  integrity,!  mull  ever  be 

fuperior 

* This  was  the  firft  expreflion  of  a very  dreadful 
diilurbance  which  happened  there  the  fame  day. 

! Juftumet  tenacem  propoliti  virum. 

Non  civium  ardor pravajubentium. 

Non  vultus  inftantis  tyranni, 

Mente  quatit  folida,  neque  Aufler, 

Dux  inquieti  turbidus  Adrite, 
jNfec  fulminautis  magna  manus  Jovis. 


Hor. 
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fupcrior  to  what  can  poflibly  be  derived  from  habits 
of  wickednefs. 

The  keepers  of  prifons  may,  doubtlefs,  be  good 
men.  Let  them,  then,  as  poflefling  Integrity,  and  as 
worthy  citizens,  confider  of  how  much  Importance 
it  Is  to  the  fecurlty  and  happinefs  of  foclety,  not  to 
mention  higher  motives  and  obligations,  that  their 
prifoners  be  fo  looked  after  as  that  they  may  not  be 
made  worfe.  If  not  mended,  by  confinement;  that 
the  prifons.  In  ihort,  be  not  rendered  evils  of  the 
moft  pernicious  kind,  Inftead  of  benefits,  to  the  com- 
munity. 

The  pradHce,  of  appointing  criminals  to  fuperln- 
tend  prifoners,  muft  be  produdllve  of  a thoufand  bad 
elFefls ! 

The  goodnefs  of  your  own  heart,  my  honoured 
friend,  may  perhaps  lead  you  to  think,  that  my  fuf- 
plclons,  refpedHng  the  conduit  of  fome  magiftrates, 
are  exprefled  In  rather  too  ftrong  terms.  You  will 
fhortly  hold  another  opinion.  Y ou  muft  hear  all  my 
tales  of  thefe  gentlemen,  and  of  the  fraternity  of 
thieves,  before  you  decide.  Were  I,  at  once,  to 
draw  you  the  ftrong  face  of  wickednefs,  you  might 

think 
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tliink  it  not  correfl,  and  turn  from  it  with  difguft. 
In  my  next,  however,  I fliall  venture  to  prefent  you 
with  a pretty  bold  pidlure  of  a trading  juftice. 


I am,  fir,  &c. 
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LETTER  II. 

TO  ****** **♦*#*, 

SIR, 

T F men  were  fo  reflecEI  on  the  nature  of  the  humar^ 
mind  in  a depraved  ftate,  and  the  confequences  of 
adlions  flowing  from  principles  of  injuftice  and  vice, 
they  would  certainly  on  no  occafion  confide  in 
them  whofe  condudl  they  did  not  believe  to  be  founded 
in  redlitude.  Why  is  it,  fir,  that  men  can  look 
around  them,  and  fee  all  the  vifible  works  of  the 

■f  <.  . . « 

creation  declaring  a regular  dependence  of  caufes  and 
efFefls,  and  yet  attend  not  to  the  influence  of 
virtue  and  vice  ? Surely  there  is  a ftrange  diflikq 
to  the  exercife  of  the  brighteft  faculty  of  man,  his 
REASON  ! He  will  tremble  at  the  fight  of  a blazing 
liar,  left  it  portend  evil ; but  he  will  fee  wickednefs, 
in  every  part,  rearing  its  baneful  head,  unheedful  of 
the  efFedfs,  which  will  follow  as  regularly  and  cer- 
tainly as  in  the  natural  world,  unlefs  prevented  by 
the  fuperior  power  of  virtuous  exertions. 


-A*' 


Order 
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Order  is  nature’s  unlverfal  theme  ; 

Unheeded  only  in  the  ways  of  men. 

Let  comets  Ihine,  or  thunder  lliake  the  heav’ns. 

Or  all  the  Ikies  a placid  afpedl  wear : 

Yet  VICE  foretels  a nation’s  certain  fall, 

Diftraftion  Hill  awaits  a trait’rous  heart. 

And  ruin  hovers  o’er  a tyrant’s  head  ! 

It  may,  then,  be  alked,  from  what  caufes  this  na- 
tion now  exifts  ? Becaufe,  through  the  will  of 
Providence,  the  quantity  of  evil  has  not  yet,  in  its 
efFe£fs,  over-balanced  the  good.  But  let  us  not 
think  ourfelves  fecure.  That  nation  muft  be  in 
great  danger,  in  which  lawlefs  men  conftitute  a con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  community.  But  fo  it  is,  at 
this  day,  in  England.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of 
every  man  to  confider  of  means  of  preventing 
crimes,  reclaiming  criminals,  and  reftraining  the 
incorrigible  from  a£ts  of  violence  and  injuftice. 

Some  contend,  “ that  none  but  men  without  cha- 
“ radlcr  would  engage  in  the  office  of  apprehending 
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“ thieves,  or  that  of  taking  charge  of  them  in  con- 
“ finement.”  Admitting  the  truth  of  this  remark, 
vi^ho  muft  not  be  fhocked  at  it  ? Offices,  which, 
executed  by  worthy  men,  would  have  been  efteemed 
honourable,  becaufe  of  the  higheft  importance  to 
mankind,  are  now  deemed  otherwife,  from  the  folly 
and  bafenefs  of  men,  in  preferring  rogues  and  out- 
cafts  of  fociety  ! But  I deny  the  fadf,  that  honeft 
men  would  not  engage  in  thefe  undertakings.  Re- 
move the  obnoxious  perfons,  and  determine  to  em- 
ploy none  but  men  whofe  charadlers  are  fair,  and 
fuch  would  be  always  ready. 

How  many  benefits  would  flow  from  only  this  re- 
gulation in  the  praftices  of  magiftrates  and  fuperin- 
tendents  of  prifbns  ! Suppofe,  for  example,  fubfer- 
vient  to  a plan  of  police,  every  keeper  of  a prifon 
were  to  keep  a regifter  of  occurrences  ; and  that  the 
feveral  deputies  and  turnkeys,  being  men  of  probi- 
ty, were  to  endeavour,  by  honourable  means,  to  ob- 
tain information  of  gangs  of  thieves,  houfe-breakers, 
&c.  their  dwellings,  relations,  aflbciates,  places  of 
rendezvous,  &c.  &c.  What  fchemes  of  villany 

might 
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might  be  explored,  and,  through  the  ailivity  of  ma- 
giftrates,  be  prevented  perpetration  ! The  obferva- 
tions,  too,  of  thefe  perfons,  of  the  circumftances 
and  fates  of  many  haplefs  wretches  who  had  been 
within  their  walls,  might,  in  favourable  moments,  be 
ufefully  applied,  in  the  way  of  warning  to  their  mife- 
rable  prifoners. 

Shocking  reverfe  ! now  thieves  have  the  magni- 
tude of  their  crimes  diminifhed  in  their  fight,  in  ob- 
ferving  criminals,  like  themfelves,  raifed  into  an  of- 
fice of  truft  and  authority.  With  what  firmnefs  can 
the  thief  in  office  aft  ? with  what  weight  admonifti  ? 
How,  in  fhort,  can  the  difcipline  of  a prifon  be 
maintained  without  principle,  without  confidence? 
Alas  ! there  is  no  difcipline  in  a prifon ; for  within 
its  walls  the  inftitutes  of  God  and  men  feem  to  be 
totally  difregarded.  The  arch-enemy  of  mankind 
could  not  have  fuggefted  a more  perfeft  mode  of  com- 
pletion, in  all  the  arts  of  wickednefs,  than  by  congre- 
gating malefaftors  of  every  defeription  within  our  pri- 
fons  ! Is  it  not,  my  revered  friend,  curious  to  ob- 
ferve,  what  wondrous  pains  are  taken  to  prepare  for 
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the  next  world  a poor  wretch  who  is  condemned  t<^ 
die  ? His  foul,  in  a moment,  is  become  of 
great  value ; and  his  faith,  confeflion,  and  falva- 
tlon,  are  objects  of  high  regard.  The  world,  too, 
it  is  thought,  may,  at  the  lafl-^  derive  a little  good 
from  him ; and  the  diftrafted  creature  is  harrowed 
with  queftions  concerning  his  crimes  and  aflbciates. 

If  equal  pains  had  been  taken  to  prevent  his 

corruption,  and  progrefs  in  vice,  when  he  firjl  be- 
came an  inhabitant  of  a prifon ; if  he  had  been 
brought  to  folitary  refiedlion,  had  been  warned  by 
example,  and  taken  from  evil  communication;  he 
would  have  been  refcued  from  an  ignominious  deathj 
have  lived  obedient  to  the  laws,  an  ufeful  member  of 
foclety. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  means  employed  for  the  fe- 
curing  of  infradlors  of  the  laws.  It  is  aflerted, 

that  honeft  men  will  not  undertake  this 
“ bufinefs.”  Then  certainly  we  muft  keep  up 
the  race  of  rogues,  for  we  have  a deal  of  work  for 
them.  But,  fir,  to  be  ferious  : if  men  of  honour 
and  fpirit  will  not  engage  in  the  work  of  apprehen- 
ding dangerous  members  of  fociety,  from  dread  of 

difgrace, 
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/difgrace,  becaufe  magiftrates,  wanting  either  wiC. 
dom  or  integrity,  have  made  bad  men  their  inftru- 
ments  of  folly  or  wickednels,  it  is  high  time  that  a 
different  pra£fice  were  eftablifhed  ; that  other  fenti- 
ments  might  take  place  in  the  minds  of  honeft  citi- 
zens. While  the  heart  retains  its  purity,  informa- 
tion and  advice  may  produce  wonderful  effedls.  If 
the  pradHce  condemned  had  arifen  altogether  from  an 
erroneous  notion,  v^e  might  have  hoped,  that  reafon 
and  experience  would,  at  fome  period,  produce  an 
alteration.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe ; it  is  founded 

I 

in  pofitive  injuftice  and  wickednefs.  The  following 
account  was  given  to  me  by  a gentleman  of  ftridt 
honour  and  veracity,  who  is  ready  to  atteft  the  narra- 
tive. It  juftifies  my  allertion  of  a chain  of  connec- 
tion between  fome  magiftrates  and  thieves ; and 
proves,  that  the  extermination  of  the  one  is  as  necef- 
fary  as  of  the  other. 

“ Some  time  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1780,  I 
was  ftopped  and  robbed,  by  three  armed  men,  in 
the  road  to  Iflington.  Not  having  made  an  appli- 
cation  to  any  magiftrate,  I was  furprifed,  when, 
early  the  next  morning,  one  of  Juftice  B***  ’s 

“ conftables 


C ) 

**  conftables  called  on  me,  and  told  me,  ‘ that  he 
“ underftood  I had  been  robbed  the  preceding 
“ evening,  that  they  had  taken  up  three  men,  and 
“ that  he  wiftied  me  to  go  and  fee  whether  they  were 
“ the  perfons  who  had  flopped  me.’  I went  with 
“ them,  and  niet,  at  the  juftice’s  houfe,  feveral  peo- 
“ pie  who  had  lately  been  robbed  near  the  fpot  I had 
‘‘  been,  and  moft  likely  by  the  party  that  had  rifled 
“ me.  The  men  they  had  apprehended,  however, 
“ were  not  the  thieves,  but  proved  themfelves  to  be 
“ honeft  and  induftrious  people.  They  were  there- 
fore  difcharged,  but  were  ordered  to  pay  one  fhil- 
“ ling  each  to  the  jullice’s  clerk  before  their  depar- 
“ ture.  Upon  their  declaring  their  incapacity,  not 
“ having  a farthing  in  their  pockets,  the  juftice 
“ would  not  fet  them  at  liberty  j and,  it  appeared, 
they  would  a£lually  have  been  fent  to  prifon,  if  I 
“ had  not  fupplied  them  with  the  fum  required.  This 
“ affair  being  fettled,  one  of  the  conftables  (the 
“ fame  who  had  been  with  me)  told  me,  ‘ if  I 
“ durft  venture  with  him,  he  would  fliew  me  the 
“ men  who  had  robbed  me.’  I afked  the  magif- 
“ trate’s  opinion  about  accompanying  him.  He  ob- 

fcrvcd, 
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ferved,  ‘ that  it  was  very  likely  his  men  might 
« take  me  to  a place  where  the  robbers  might  be  ap- 
“ prehended.’  I,  therefore,  agreed  to  attend  the 
“ man ; and,  the  next  morning  being  appointed,  I 
“ met  him  and  another  conftable.  They  led  me  to 
“ a place,  in  Chick-lane^  where  we  feized  a man, 

“ whom  I then  believed  to  be  one  of  thofe  who  had 

. .f  • 1^.-,  < , . , , . 

“ robbed  me.  He  was  immediately  carried  before 
“ the  juftice,  and  I depofed,  ‘ That  I firmly  fuf- 
“ pedfed  and  believed  him  to  be  one  of  the  men  who 
“ had  flopped  and  robbed  me.’  The  juflice  repeat- 
“ edly  alked  me,  in  terms  of  great  urgency,  ‘ if  I 

. • i ■ ■ 

“ could  not  fwear  pofitively  to  him  ? ’ I replied 

' ••  •ri;  ■ V , - ' 

“ ‘ No  ; but  that,  if  thofe  people  were  fent  for  who 

' - •»;  :i  : 1.: 

“ had  been  there  the  day  before,  perhaps  their  evi- 

"iri  • . ti  ; ■ • ; . ^ j . . 

“ dence  might  be  more  pofitive  than  mine.’  He 
“ then  faid,  ‘ he  believed  I mufl  be  in  a miflake  j’ 
“ and  alked  me,  ‘ if  I would  accept  of  bail  j’  and 
“ offered  two  of  his  conflables  for  that  purpofe. 
“ Perceiving  that  I hefitated,  he  defired  me  to  with- 
“ draw  with  him  ; and  tlren  told  me,  ‘ that  his  men 
“ had  aflured  him  that  this  was  not  the  perfon ; that 
I need  not  fcruple  taking  the  bail  that  had  been  of- 

D “ fered, 
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“ fered,  for  1 might  be  fure  it  was  fafe  j and, 
“ that  this  man  would,  perhaps,  lead  him  to  a difco- 
“ very  of  the  perfons  really  concerned.’  Highly  in- 
“ cenfed,  yet  not  knowing  what  other  meafure  to 
“ take,  I made  no  objection  : the  bail  was  accept- 
“ ed,  and  the  man  fet  at  liberty  j and,  what  was  not 
“ a little  curious,  his  bail  were  the  very  men  who, 
“ had  apprehended  him  ! Thefe  men  fpake  to  me, 
“ as  I was  leaving  the  office,  to  this  effect : ‘You 
“ were  certainly  very  much  deceived,  fir,  refpefting 
“ this  man  j though,  to  be  fure,  he  is  a thief,  and 
“ has  not  left;  the  ballaft-lighter  above  a month; 
“ but  he  does  not  yet  do  any  thing  fo  confiderabk  aS 
“ your  affair  was  ; he  is  only  in  a low  way  yet,  fuch 
‘‘  as  picking  of  pockets  and  robbing  of  carts  j and, 
“ at  the  very  time  you  were  robbed,  he  was  robbing 

r 

“ waggons  in  another  part.’  — I interrupted  them 
“ here,  by  afking  them,  ‘ as  they  knew  this,  why 
“ they  did  not  profecute  him  ?’  They  fmiled  at  me, 
in  a feemingly-contemptuous  manner,  and  made 
ufe  of  thefe  particular  words  ; ‘ Oh  ! God  blefs 
you,  fir,  it  is  our  intereft  to  let  little  fifh  go,  that 
“ we  may  get  great  ones  ! ’ This  thoroughly  fatis- 

“ lied 
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“ fied  me  as  to  the  principles  of  their  conduff.  I 
“ went  next  morning  to  the  juftice’s  houfe  ; and, 
“ an  alibi  having  been  fo  clearly  proved  to  me,  I very 
“ readily  acknowledged  I muft  have  been  in  a mif- 
« take.  The  prifoner  was  accordingly  difcharged. 
“ Tired  with  fuch  villany,  it  may  be  fuppofed  I re- 
“ fufed  to  have  any  thing  more  to  do  with  the  juftice 
‘‘  or  his  catchers  of  great  fijh. 

“ This  event  being  at  the  diftance  of  five  years,  I 
“ may  have  omitted  fome  circumflances  j but  what  I 
“ have  related  are  fa6ts  of  fo  remarkably  infamous  a. 
“ nature  as  not  eafily  to  be  forgotten,  and  of  the 
“ truth  of  which  I am  certain.” 

Make  your  own  comments  on  this  relation  ; and 
then,  if  you  can,  exult,  as  you  have  been  ufed  to  do, 
in  the  fecurity  and  liberty  of  an  honeft  Britifh  fubjedf; 
in  the  impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice  j and  the 
purity  and  uprightnefs  of  our  magiftrates  ! 

Yet,  my  good  friend,  fome  of  the  brighteft  and 
moft  amiable  chara£lers  are  invefted  with  the  power 
of  magiftracy:  and  it  is  an  evil  of  the  moft 

alarming  kind,  that  thefe  gentlemen  will  not  come 
forward  in  exertions  refpeding  offenders,  left  their 

D 2 fair 
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fair  names  fhould  be  fullied  through  the  bafenefs  of 
men  who  difgrace  the  title  of  magiftrate. 

I am,  &c. 


i 


i 


LETTER 
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letters  III. 

.pQ  ******  ******,  . 

S I R, 

T F to  be  a£Hve  and  firm  in  the  defence  and  protec- 
tion  of  our  country,  and  all  that  is  valuable,' 
againft  the  attacks  of  foreign  foes,  be  noble  and 
praife-wofthy,  why  fhould  if  not  be  efteemed  equally 
fo  to  deteft  and  oppofe  the  doffieftic  difturbers  of 
the  peace  of  good  citizens,  the  lawlefs  ravagers  of 
property,  and  deftroyers  of  lives  ? 

Eftimate  the  different  fervices  by  a comparifon  of 
the  nature  of  the  evils.  The  domeftic  enemy  is  a 
fecret  and  infidious  one,  who  defies  the  laws  of  his  coim- 
try,  who  a£ts  under  no  lex  gentium^  or  rules  of  honour 
or  humanity.  The  foreign  enemy  openly  meets  you 
in  the  field  j and  a battle,  in  which  there  is  mutual 
danger,  decides  the  conteft.  If  the  one  fight  to  ob- 
tain pofleflion  of  the  kingdom,  the  other  takes  a-^iy 
property  and  lives,  without  which  the  kingdom  can- 
not be  defended.  The  end  of  war  is  to  live  in  peace, 
and  the  fecurity  of  this  blefling  is  deferving  of  thp? 
moft  vigorous  efforts. 


The 
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The  ancients  had  a juft  veneration  for  thofe  men 
by  whofe  condu<ft  they  obtained  domeftic  fecurity. 
The  Greek  and  Roman  hiftorians  have  recorded,  in 
the  moft  honourable  terms,  the  patriotic  citizens, 
%vho,  eitherby  their  judgement  or  bravery,  freed  ci- 
ties and  countries  from  robbers  and  difturbers  of  the 
community. 

The  notion,  that  has  been  entertained  by  fome 
men,  “ that  the  apprehending  of  high\vaymen, 
“ houfe-breakers,  footpads,  &c.  by  exertions  pro- 
“ feffedly  direfted  to  thaf  end,  is  not  honourable,” 
is  certainly  not  only  very  erroneous,  becaufe  con- 
trary to  common  fenfe,  but  exceedingly  hurtful ; 
for  men  of  fentiment  and  honour  may  be  deterred 
from  engaging  in  fuch  feryices,  for  fear  of  expe-> 
riencing  illiberal  refle<ftions, 

That  men,  whofe  very  exiftence  may  depend 
on  preferving  the  fecrets  of  thief-taking,  fliould  dif- 
countenance  fuch  brave  and  difmterefted  conduit,  is 
not  at  all  ftrange,  becaufe  perfeilly  confiftent  with 
their  defigns.  But  it  is  aftonilhing,  that  gentle- 
men of  underftanding,  fpirit,  and  honour,  Ihould 

adopt 
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adopt  a notion  fo  mimical  to  the  intereft  and  happl- 
nefs  of  fociety  ! 

I can  now,  however,  with  great  pleafure,  congra- 
tulate you  on  the  profpedlof  the  above  prejudice  be- 
ing entirely  reitioved  through  the  exertions  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Artillery-Company,  whofe  late  ef- 
fedtual  fervices  cannot  fail  of  calling  forth  the  fpi- 
rit  of  thofe  who  difdain'to  be  prdteiSled  but  by  the  af- 
fiftance  of  their  own  arms,  f 

To 

f Struck  with  horror  kt  the  murder  of  Mr.  Hurdy 
and  the  continual  robberies  and  adls  of  violence  com- 
mitted in  the  roads  about  Iflington,  a party  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Honourable  Artillery-Company,  ac- 
companied by  peace-officers,  went,  for  many  nights, 
on  a fpirited  fearch  after  the  villains.  They  took  up 
feveral  very  fufpicious  perfons  j and,  what  is  worthy 
obfervation,  when,  on  an  occalion,  they  prefented 
fome  of  thefe  to  a magiftrate  for  examination,  he  re- 
buked them  for  meddling  with  a bulinefs,  which,  he 
faid,  his  own  people  much  better  underdood. 
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Tq  fee  a qoijipany  of  young  gentlemen  fpurning 
the  luxuries  and  frivolous  enjoyments  of  the  age, 
and  engaging  in  an  undertaking  of  danger,  in  which 

t 

the  lives  and  properties  of  their  fellow-citizens  are 

f , 

deeply  concerned,  muft  afford  the  moft  pleafing  re- 
flexions to  good  and  contemplative  minds. 

But,  while  villains  are  deteXed  and  vice  reftrain- 
ed,  let  not  public  virtue  go  undiftinguiflied.  The 
human  mind,  I have  often  heard  you  fay,  muft  have 
a gratification  in  every  purfuit.  Expreflions  of  the 
approbation  of  mankind  are  indeed  the  pleafures  and 
rewards  of- the  laudably  ambitious. 

I am  led  to  think,  that,  if  more  attention  were  paid 
to  this  obfervation,  there  would  be  a greater  degree 
of  aiiive  virtue  in  the  nation.*  Let  the  corporation 

of 


* A worthy  young  gentleman  of  the  Honourable 
Artillery- Company,  who  was  exceedingly  a6Hve  in  the 
ferviceof  quelling  the  riots,  in  June,  1780,  and  has 
been  fo  on  every  call  of  the  chief  magiflrate  and  gover- 
nors of  the  Bank  fince,  and  who  loft  his  right  arm  by 
an  accident  from  a field-piece,  is  a melancholy  in- 
ftance  of  negleXof  merit  and  public  fpirit. 
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of  London  fet  the  example  : offering  the  freedom  of 
the  city  to  gentlemen  who  are  not  already  free,  and 
who,  for  their  public  benefits,  are  deferving  of  the 
moft  refpedfable  alliance  with  the  city ; prefenting  to 
others  medals  bearing  infcriptions  exprelfive  of  their 
praife -worthy  deeds  ; would  be  tokens  of  gratitude 
and  approbation  juft  and  prudent  in  the  corporation  to 
beftow,  pleafing  and  honourable  to  the  gentlemen  on 
whom  they  fhould  be  conferred,  and  produdHve  of  a 
glorious  emulation. 


lam,  fir,  &c. 


E 


LETTER 
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LETTER  IV, 


TO  ******  ******^ 


S I R. 


HE  propofitions  of  Mr.  Hanway,  refpe£ting 


the  moft  important  objects  of  police,  have 
not  been  properly  regarded. f It  is  curious  to  re- 
mark, of  the  human  mind,  how  often  it  is  proud  of, 
and  defends  with  all  the  ftrength  of  fallacious  argu- 
ments, pradlices  and  opinions  which,  fooner  or  later, 
it  muft  forego,  and  give  up  to  judgement  and  expe- 
dience. 

Mr.  Hanway’s  ideas  of  the  efficacy  of  folitude  in 
imprifonment  are  however  at  length  generally  admitted, 
though  much  time  will  be  required  for  the  abolition 
of  prifons  and  methods  founded  on  contrary  opi- 
nions. The  fame  fagacious  and  good  mind,  tliat 
imagined  the  benefits  which  might  probably  flow 
from  the  folitary  imprifonment  of  depraved  men, 


could 


f Vide  the  Ciiizeii'j  Modiicr,  by  Jonas  Hanwav^ 
£fq. 
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could  not  blit  apprehend  and  prophecy  the  evils  that 
would  arlfe  from  congregating  them  in  hulks.  J 
Thank  God  ! thefe  places  are  to  receive  no  more  of 
fuch  beingsj  to  return  them  to  the  world  in  a Jlate 
ivorfe  than  the firjl  !*  Murders  and  dreadful  depfeda^ 
tionsj  which  reafon  and  found  policy  might  have  pre- 
vented, have  brought  fhocking  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
the  predi£Hons  of  this  able  reformer.  The  nation  is 
now  overrun  with  men  highly  finifhed  in  thofe 
fchools  of  wickednefs  ; and  marly  more  muft  yet  be 
added  to  them  from  the  fame  fources.  Loft  to  all 
fenfe  of  humanity,  expert  in  every  artifice  of  villany, 
what  is  not  to  be  dreaded  from  them  ? Every  ma- 
giftrate,  every  good  citizen,  Is  called  upon  to  pro- 

E 2 pofe 

J Mr.  Hanway,  in  the  beginning,  condemned  the 
plan  of  the  hulks,  and  cautioned  the  public  againft 
the  evils  that  would  necelTarily  flow  from  therri. 
When  carried  into  execution,  he  enquired  minutely  into 
the  difcipline  adopted,  and  fuggefted  a conduft  as 
tnuch  as  poflible  to  obviate  aiid  diminilh  the  evil. 

* At  the  time  this  letter  was  written.  It  was  under- 
ftood  that  thepradlice  of  fending  convifts  to  the  hulks 
would  be  difcontinued. 
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pofe  and  alTift  in  plans  of  defence  and  extermination. 
The  gratifications  of  thefc  men,  which  are  their  in- 
centives to  afts  of  lawlefs  violence,  require  places  in 
which  they  may  meet  and  revel,  and  conduct  their 
detefted  midnight  orgies.  They  muft  convene  to 
plan  their  works  of  deep-laid  villany  j the  robberies 
of  the  prefent  time  are  moft  of  them  committed  by 
flarge  parties.  They  acquire  confidence  in  fociety 
and  council  j a fuggeftion  from  a latent  feeling  of 
humanity,  or  a fhudder  from  the  laft  ftruggle  of  con- 
fidence, are  fubdued  by  the  encouragements  of  a more 
experienced  and  hardened  offender.  According  to 
the  facility  with  which  men  can  condu£t  any  enter- 
prize,  will  be  their  degree  of  progrefs  In  it.  Confi- 
der  the  lives  of  thefe  men,  and  fuppofe  that  the  diffi- 
culty and  trouble  of  obtaining  their  enjoyments  by 
violence  were  rendered  greater  than  they  would  be  by 
induftry  In  their  feveral  avocations  j certainly  they 

woufd 

f In  the  autumn,  1784,  the  writer  and  two  other 
gentlemen  were  Hopped,  by  a gang  of  at  leaft  Jive  foot- 
pads, (the  poftillion  faid  he  counted  ftx,)  near  Ilford, 
in  Efiex. 
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would  then  be  determined  to  courfes  of  induftry.  It 
is  true,  their  pleafures  might  ftill  be  criminal  j but 
the  means  of  procuring  them  ceafing  to  be  fo  would 
be  a leflening  of  the  fum  of  vice  and  mifery.  In 
fhort,  could  the  meetings  of  bad  perfons  be  prevent- 
ed, an  aftonilhing  deal  of  evil  would,  of  confequence, 
be  removed,  and  a foundation  laid  for  the  very  beft 
fyftem  of  domeftic  fecurity.  The  conduit  of  thofe 
perfons,  who  have  methodized  the  apprehending  of 
thieves  and  other  infraitors  of  the  laws,  is  by  no 
means  calculated  to  prevent  crimes  and  indifcrimi- 
nately  to  remove  criminals.  The  execution  of  their 
plans  requires  the  agency  of  bad  men.  This  is  not 
ftriking  at  the  root ; on  the  contrary,  it  implies  a 
chain  of  intereft,  from  the  thief  to  the  magiftrate, 
difgraceful  to  human  nature  ; it  intimates  fupinenefs 
and  want  of  public  fpirit  in  men  whofe  principles 
would  bind  them  to  rules  of  honour  and  impartial 
juftice.  In  the  city,  the  fource  of  executive  juftice, 
it  is  prefumed,  is  pure,  though  without  any  fyftem ; > 
in  the  environs,  it  is  to  be  feared,  it  is  polluted,  and 
fo  it  muft  therefore  run  in  all  the  channels  of  plan  and 
fyftem. 


The 
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Magiftrates  fliould  be  awakened  to  a matter  of  vety 
great  importance  to  the  peace  and  fecurity  of  thfe 
inhabitants  of  this  town  and  kingdom,  namely, 
the  haunts  of  houfe-breakers,  thieves,  &c.  Thefe 
may  be  confidered  as  central  fpots,  whence  they  ftart 
to  feize  on  their  prey,  and  to  which  they  return  to 
riot  over  their  booty.  An  idea  may  be  formed  of 
thefe  places  from  the  fubftance  of  the  following  nar- 
rative of  fome  excurfions  made  to  fecure  offenders  af- 
ter the  riot,  and  the  efcape  of  prifoners  from  the  jail^, 
in  the  year  1780. 

We  werefeveral  times  on  this  duty,  attended  by 
peace-officers,  particularly  two,  who  have  been  long 
employed  in  the  art  and  myftery  of  thief-taking.  — 
We  vifited  Chick-lane,  Field-lane,  Black-boy  alley, 
and  other  fuch  kind  of  places,  whence  we  efcorted 
many  recognized  criminals  to  prifon.  The  buildings 
in  thefe  parts  conftitute  a fort  of  diftimS:  town,  or 
diftri£t,  calculated  for  the  reception  of  the  darkeft 
and  moft  dangerous  enemies  to  fociety ; in  which, 
when  purfued  for  the  coinmiffion  of  crimes,  they  ea- 
fily  conceal  themfelves,  or  from  which,  by  the  con- 
ftrudtion  of  the  houfes,  they  can  as  readily  efcape. 

The 
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The  houfes  are  divided,  from  top  to  bottom,  in- 
to many  apartments,  with  doors  of  communication 
among  them  all,  apd  alfo  with  the  adjacent  houfes  : 
fome  have  two,  others  three,  nay,  four,  doors  open- 
ing into  different  alleys,  To  fuch  a height  has  pur 
negledf  of  police  arrived,  that  the  owners  of  thefe 
houfes  make  no  fecret  of  their  being  let  for  the  en- 
tainment  of  thieves  ! One  woman,  a rofy  vete- 
ran, being  queftioned  on  this  head,  anfwered.  Where 
are  they  to  go^  if  we  do  not  admit  them  ? Thus  they 
lupport,  on  principle,  the  propriety  of  maintaining 
the  republic  of  thieves.  In  many  of  the  rooms  were 
fix,  feven,  eight,  nine,  and  ten,  men  in  bed:  in 
one  loft,  into  which  we  were  obliged  to  creep 
^rough  a trap-door,  were  eight  men.  At  a certain 
houfe,  near  Weft  Smithfield,  reported  to  be  em- 
ployed chiefly  for  the  reception  of  highwaymen  and 
thieves,  it  was  with  difficulty  we  obtained  admit- 
tance. At  the  end  of  a little  palTage,  up  ftairs,  we 
obferved  a fmall  deal  door  j there  we  demanded  to 
jje  let  in,  but  were  anfwered,  in  a rough  tone  of 
voice,  / am  a half-pay  officer^  and  will  not  admit  you. 
yVc  explained  our  bufmefs  and  authority,  promifmg 
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to  treat  him  with  civility.  At  length  we  were  ad- 
mitted into  a fmall  bed-room  in  great  diforder.  From 
this  apartment  a door  opened  into  a room  which  ap- 
peared to  be  at  leaft  fifty  feet  long,  and  proportiona- 
bly  broad.  Here  were  all  kinds  of  implements  of  ar- 
tifans  : faws,  fcrews,  various  forts  of  inflruments 
for  cutting,  a quantity  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  a furnace, 
crucibles,  burnt  bones,  locks,  hinges,  a great  num- 
ber of  books,  chefts  of  drawers,  and  all  in  the  wild- 
\ 

eft  confufion.  Our  half-pay  officer  now  afTumed  the 
ftyle  and  title  oi philofopher.  Not  thinking  it  proper 
to  take  him  before  a magiftrate,  we  left  him  to  the 
fpeculation  of  inquirers  into  ambiguous  chara£ters. 

The  peace-officers  and  keepers  of  thefe  houfes 
were  well  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  on  much 
better  terms  than  is  compatible  with  the  diftinc- 
tion  between  honefty  and  roguery.  Our  jealoufy 
was  increafed  the  more,  as  thefe  perfons  infilled  there 
could  be  no  motive  for  going  into  many  houfes,  al- 
though from  thence  we  brought  away  the  moft  fuf- 
pe£led  perfons  ; while  the  fame  officers  condudled  us 
into  places  where  there  appeared  to  be  the  leaft 
ground  for  fufpicion  j nor  could  they  be  prevailed  on 
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to  go  up  flairs  at  fome  houfes  where  we  defired  their 
attendance.  We  were  fometimes  inclined  to  think 
we  were  in  the  haunts  of  highwaymen,  as  well  as 
footpads  and  hoiife-breakers,  for  we  here  and  there 
faw  heaps  of  the  bones  of  horfes. 

In  obedience  to  your  requefl,  after  my  firft  letter,' 

I have  gone  freely  into  refle£Hons  on  the  fubjedts  of 
niy  obfervation.  If  you  find  me  dull  or  injudicious  in 
my  flridtures,  my  apology  is,  that,  not  to  fail  in  my  ' 
duty  to  you,  I am  obliged  to  fcribble  w^hile  “ thd* 
“ drowfy  world  lies  loft  in  fleep.^’ 

Farewel ! 


F 
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LETTER  V. 

'j'Q 

SIR, 

r | > H E man,  who  has  been  robbed  on  the  high- 
way, exclaims,  “ hang  every  highwayman 
and  footpad  ! ” and,  if  his  riches  equal  his  defire 
of  revenge,  he  pays  a thief-taker  for  the  life  of  the  rob- . 

ber-f  who  will  then  be  apprehended  and  hanged. 

The  fool,  who  has  chofen  to  folace  himfelf  with  a la- 
dy of  Covent-garden,  and  has  had  his  purfe  pilfered 
from  his  pocket,  calls  for  vengeance  in  his  turn ; and 
Bridewel  and  Newgate  are  inftantly  to  be  filled  with 
miferable  proftitutes.  Early  this  morning,  my 

houfe  was  violently  attacked  by  thieves.  They  have 
broken  my  door  to  pieces.  I heard  them,  and  was ' 
prefently  down  ftairs  : I fuppofe  they  faw  my  light, 
and  fled.  .1,  too,  inftantly  felt  a vindiiftive  fpirit 
kindling.  “ Mercy,”  faid  I,  “ fhould  never  be 
“ {hewn  to  houfe-breakers  ! The  prefent  plan  of 
“ watching  {hould  be  abolilhed  !”  But  fober  reafon 
foon  informed  me,  this  was  only  revenge  and  folly. 


If 
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If  men,  my  good  fir,  were  ferioufly  to  confider  the 
true  end  of  punifhment,  which  is  godlike,  not  to  de- 
Jlroy^  hut  to  fave^  they  would,  doubtlefs,  adf  very  dif- 
ferently ; paflion  would  be  kept  within  bounds  j and 
thoughts,  of  calling  back  the  corrupted  members  of 
fociety  to  a fenfe  of  focial  duties,  and  of  preventing 
depravity  in  others,  would  fill  the  minds  of  good  ci- 
tizens, infiread  of  fentiments  of  blood  and  revenge, 
diredling  to  a condudf,  whofe  tendency  is  to  propa- 
gate, and  not  retard,  the  progrefs  of  wickednefs. 

Finite  wifdom  can  never,  with  due  accuracy,  ap- 
portion punilhments  to  the  degrees  and  qualities  of 
crimes.  Yet  there  are  fome  of  fo  manifeftly  dange- 
rous a nature,  as,  by  univerfal  confent  of  mankind, 
to  demand  extraordinary  attention.  Of  this  kind  is 
houfe-breaking  ; and  the  frequency  of  the  commif- 
fion  of  this  offence,  in  and  about  this  great  town, 
calls  for  a vigorous  exertion  of  means  calculated  to 
fecure  the  offenders,  and  ftrike  terror  into  the  minds 
of  thofe  who  are  on  the  brink  of  equal  depravity  and 
guilt. 

Is  it  not,  however,  entertaining  to  attend  to  the 
variety  of  fentiments  and  correfpondent  pradtices, 

I ' 
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(concerning  the  guarding  againft  this  fpecles  of  crimi- 
nals ? One  man,  by  bolts,  bars,  and  locks,  fets 
all  of  them  at  defiance  ; but  he  thinks  not  of  the  in- 
fecurity  of  his  neighbour,  who  has  it  not  in  his 
power  to  fortify  his  caftle  in  the  like  manner.  Ano- 
ther places  a blunderbufs  in  a window  : if  the  thief 
be  a fool,  he  may  pafs  by  this  houfe,  and  go  to  that 
of  a helplefs  woman,  who  may  live  next  door ; but 
he  may  as  likely  fay,  “ this  man  is  a timid  creature, 
“ and  I will  certainly  break  into  his  houfe.”  A 
third  by  bells  and  dogs  propofes  to  call  up  the  appre- 
henfion  of  a thief  j and  all,  by  rattles  and  cries,  will 
ilefire  thieves  to  depart,  left  harm  come  unto  them. 
All  this  feems  to  be  founded  in  great  complaifance 
3nd  kindnefs  to  thieves.  — — — . Probably,  if  a little 
niore  of  the  arts,  pracftifed  againft  a foreign  enemy, 
were  to  be  employed  againft  thcfe  domeftic  foes,  the 
fuccefs,  in  regard  to  the  fecurity  of  fociety,  would 
be  much  greater. 

The  principle,  of  creating  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  thieves,  is  undoubtedly  juft ; and  all  the  above 
pieans  might,  under  different  circumftances,  be  very 
properly  employed.  Put,  ftlll,  there  is  no  one  of 

them 
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them  tfiat  feems  to  have  fully  in  view  the  apprehend- 
ing of  houfe-breakers.  I fliall  fuggefl:  what  I think 

might  have  an  excellent  efFe£l. Let  each  houfe, 

in  the  fame  neighbourhood,  have  a bell  placed  in  the 
chamber  of  the  mafter,  the  firing,  or  pull,  to  ter- 
minate in  the  chamber  of  the  adjoining  houfe  ; and, 
this  to  be  done  reciprocally.  Thefe  bells  and  pulls 
might  be  fo  hung,  and  put  in  fuch  places,  as  fhould 
fecure  them  from  accidental  or  wanton  pulling.  Upon 
an  alarm  of/Z>zVwr,  by  ringing  the  bells  communicating 
with  the  houfe,  the  rogues  might  be  filently,  and  as  it 
.were  by  ftratagem,  furrounded,  and,  almofi  with  cer- 
tainty, taken.,— What  robbers  would  be  hardy  enough 
to  attack  a houfe,  under  the  apprehenfion  of  fuch  a 
furprize  ? I would  recommend  this  expedient  be- 
tween your  and  your  friend  ’s  houfbs  in  the 
country.  The  wires  might  be  carried  through  a 

leaden  pipe  under  the  road.  I would  name 

thefe  bells  reciprocals. 

In  regard  to  the  fecuring  of  doors,  what  think  you 
of  a fmall  iron  wedge  with  two  holes  in  it , the  wedge 
to  be  placed  under  the  door,  and  pins,  or  gimlets, 
pafied  through  the  holes  into  the  floor  ? The  excel- 
lence' 
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lence  of  this  mode  of  faftening  confifts  in  this,  that 
the  refiftence  will  increafe  with  the  power  employed 
to  force  the  door  open.  Y ou  often  make  long  tours 

I 

in  the  fummer  i might  not  thefe  wedges  be  ufeful 
for  the  door  of  your  chamber  at  an  inn  ? Y ou  might 
carry  a couple  of  them  in  your  pocket  without  the 
leaft  inconvenience. 

Adieu ! 


LETTER 
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LETTER  VI. 

.po  ******  ******. 

S I R, 

*r^RIDE,  folly,  and  wickednefs,  aftuate  fo  many 
**■  perfons,  that  it  often  happens,  when  a man  of 
found  judgement  and  ftern  integrity  reafons  abftradf- 
edly  of  wickednefs  and  vice,  and  fpeaks  in  general 
terms  of  the  relaxation  or  perverfion  of  executive  j uftice, 
that  fome  one  ftarts  up,  calls  for  facfts,  and  triumphs^ 
over  virtue  if  fpecific  commilllons  of  crimes  be  not 
immediately  adduced.  It  has  been  my  talk  to  lay 
before  you  fome  truths  that  appear  to  me  very  inte- 
refting  at  this  moment,  and  which  will  enable  you 
to  defend,  with  confidence,  in  your  refpeftable  cir- 
cles, your  own  excellent  fentiments  and  principles 
refpefting  offences  and  offenders  in  this  great  town. 
I wifh,  however^  that,  in  purfuance  of  tliis  defign, 
I may  not  call  up  ferious  and  conftant  apprehenfions 
in  your  mind  ; for  I have  not  yet  finiftied  my  relation 
of  thieves  and  their  fecret  places* 


I was 
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1 was  lately  on  a fervice  that  afforded  me  mucll 
matter  for  obfervation.  Information  was  given  to 
the  chief  magiftrate,  that  feveral,  of  ai  large  party  of 
convicts  that  had  efcaped  from  a veffel  intended  to 
convey  them  to  the  coaft  of  Africa,  had  been  feen  in 
Gravel-lane,  &c.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Houndf- 
ditch.f  The  Artillery-Company  were  Immediately 
applied  to  for  affiftance,  and  about  forty  of  the 
gentlemen  marched  filently  from  the  Armory- 
Houfe  about  two  in  the  morning.  They  were  join- 
ed by  an  alderman,  one  of  the  marfhals,  and  fome 
conftables  belonging  to  a juftice’s  office.  The  difpo- 
fition,  that  was  made  on  this  occafion,  did  certainly 
great  credit  to  the  active  adjutant  Clark  ; for,  at  the 
fame  moment,  every  avenue  of  the  diftridi  of  Gravel- 
lane  was  fecured,  fo  that  it  would  have  been  impoffi- 
ble  for  any  perfon  to  have  efcaped.  A detachment 
then  fearched  all  the  houfes  j and  though,  perhaps, 
on  any  other  night,  numbers  of  the  moft  abandoned 
wretches  might  have  been  here  found,  yet,  on  this 
occafion,  fo  far  from  meeting  with  the  objects  of  our' 
refearch,  we  hardly  difcovered  one  man  in  the  place, 

excepting 

f In  April,  1784. 
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excepting  the  keepers  of  houfes.  — — — We 
obferved  the  dwellings  to  be  conftrudled  on  the 
like  principle  of  thofe  in  Chick-lane,  &c.  The 
conftables  alfo  appeared  to  be  on  the  moft  familiar 
terms  with  the  landlords  and  landladies ; hailing 
them  In  a friendly  manner,  winking  at  them,  whif-^ 
paring  and  drinking  drams  with  them*  Good  God  ! 
when  will  the  eyes  of  my  fellow-citizens  be  opened  ? 
When  will  they  “ take  arms  againft  a fea  of  wickednefsy 
“ and,  by  oppofmg,  end  it  P ” Nothing  could  be 
plainer,  than  that  the  keepers  of  thefe  houfes  had 
been  informed  of  our  intended  vifit*  My  brethren  of 
the  corps  will  be  my  witnefles,  that  thefe  people  did 
not  appear  in  the  leaft  furprifed  at  the  fight  of  us  ^ 
but  every  thing  had  the  appearance  of  an  undertaking 
fruftrated  by  the  artifice  of  thofe  whofe  duty  it  was  to 
have  promoted  and  fecured  its  fuccefs. 

Who  can  fay  how  many  of  thefe  harbouring  pla- 
ces there  are  in  this  town  ? 

Since  the  above,  I have  attended  on  another  fer- 
vice  which  brought  additional  proof  of  our  Infecurity. 
The  lordrmayor  having  received  information  of  a 

G gang 
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gang  of  thieves  being  at  a public  houfe  in  a court  In 
Biifliopfgate-ftreet,  a fmall 'detachment  of  the  Artille- 
ry-Company, accompanied  by  a marfhal  and  fome 
turnkeys  from  the  Poultry-compter,  went  thither  at 
midnight.  We  truly  furprifed  them  in  the  midft  of 
their  revelry,  and  handcuffed  and  conduced  to  prifon 
a greater  number  of  dangerous  and  fufpicious  perfons 
than  what  formed  our  detachment.  The  ladies  in 
their  company  were  numerous,  and  of  the  moft  de- 
praved clafs  : they  were  ftrongly  difpofed  to  fight  for 
their  paramours  ; and  the  mob,  that  foon  colle6led, 
appeared  as  inclined  to  aflift  them*  But  there  is  a 
magic  in  a red  coat,  which  every  magiftrate  ought 
well  to  underftand.  For,  although  Englifhmen  will 
ever,  I truft,  abhor  the  interpofition  of  the  military 
in  the  civil  department  of  government,  when  not  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  this  remark 
might  not  be  ufefully  applied  when  the  fervices  of 
<7mf^/c///zf«rfliould  be  required.  On  the  contrary, 
it  might  be  the  means  of  rendering  the  afliftance  of 
the  regular  forces  on  any  occafion  unneceffary.  — — - 
In  this  bufinefs  there  was  no  intrigue : an  honefl; 
city-officer,  with  two  men,  from  a prifon,  who  were 

ignorant 
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ignorant  of  the  enterprize,  did  their  duty,  and, 
perhaps,  prevented  many  robberies,  &c.  at  leaft  for 
a few  nights.  But  what  will  a fober  citizen  fay, 
when  informed,  that  the  people  of  this  very  public 
houfe  were  fufFered  to  retain  a licence  ? 

The  following  occurrences  feem  equally  curious 

and  interefting.  A man  was  brought  to  the 

London-Hofpital,  who  had  been  fhot  in  the  breaft  in 
endeavouring  to  break  into  a houfe  : he  got  well, 
was  tried,  and  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  burglary. 
He  was  afterwards  pointed  out  to  me,  by  a worthy 
and  fenfible  Jew  gentleman,  in  Duke’s  Place,  drefled 
very  fplendidly.  My  friend  remarked,  “ that  he 
“ knew  him  well ; that  he  ha4  not  any  known  means 
“ of  getting  a living  j and  that  he  was  acquainted 
“ with  many  other  charadfers,  among  his  people,  of 
“ a fimilar  defcription.”  I obferved,  it  was  a pity 
that  fome  plan  could  not  be  devifed  for  the  regulation 
of  the  lower  order  of  Jews,  and  reftraining  them 
from  becoming  accomplices  in,  and  perpetrators  of, 
crimes.  He  replied,  “ He  was  certain  that  the 
refpe61able  part  of  the  body  would  do  all  in  their 
power,  and  be  happy,  to  advance  fuch  a good  dc- 
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“ fign  j but  that  the  undertaking  would  be  far 
more  arduous  than  what  I might  imagine ; 
“ for,  he  believed,  tliere  was  hardly  a robbery, 
“ to  any  confiderable  amount,  in  which  many  of 
“ thefe  perfons  were  not,  either  diredlly  or  remotely, 
“ concerned.  That  fome  of  them  had  crucibles 
“ and  furnaces  always  ready  for  melting  down  gold 
“ and  filver ; others  were  continually  employed,  in 
“ different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  difpofing  of 
“ ftolen  property;  while  yet  others  were  fent  to 
“ Holland,  and  various  foreign  parts,  to  get  rid  of 
articles  which  cannot  be  fafely  or  advantageoufly 
“ expofed  and  fold  in  this  country.”  He  added,  — 
“ that  the  neighbourhood  of  Houndfditch  was  the 
“ principal  feat  of  thefe  gentry.” 

Put  all  thefe  circumftances  together,  and  we  have 
the  great  lines  of  a dreadful  fyjlem  of  depredation, 
againft  which  we  have  no  fyftem  of  defence  and  fecu- 
ri’ty ; for  I cannot  confider  that  as  a fyftem  which 
has  not  refpedl  to  every  radical  and  great  caufe  of  the 

evils  deplored. Without  an  adequate  remedy, 

very 
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very  foon  employed,  thieves  will  become  our  law- 
givers ! 


Adieu ! 


LET'FER 
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LETTER  VII. 


q;-0  ******  ******, 

S I R, 

rr^HERE  are  pra£lices  in  this  town,  and 
'*■  which  feem  to  be  authorifed  by  fome  rulers 
of  parifties,  that  do  not  comport  with  the  boafted 

humanity  of  this  nation. Very  lately,  a poor 

black  fellow  was  turned  out  of  a cart  on  the  pave- 
ment, in  a parifli  of  this  city,  and  there  left.  His 
condition  was  truly  {hocking,  for  both  his  legs  were 
in  a ftate  of  complete  mortification ; he  was  too  ill  to 
relate  the  {lory  of  his  forrows.  The  firft  fuggeftion 
was,  to  remove  him  a little  farther,  out  of  the  pa- 
rilh,  lefl  it  {hould  be  burdened  with  him.  A more 
humane  and  intelligent  perfon  remarked,  “ that  his 
“ life  had  already  been  nearly  facrificed  to  this  faving 
“ principle,  and  that  he  would  relieve  them  of  their 
“ concern  and  inftantly  had  him  put  into  a coach, 
and  conveyed  to  the  London-Hofpital.  Both 
his  legs  were  amputated,  and  the  poor  fellow  now 
begs  about  the  eallern  parts  of  this  town. 


A little 
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A little  time  fince,  a miferable  woman  laid  herfelf 
down  at  my  door.  She  faid,  (he  had  dragged  her 
tottering  frame  from  Portfmouth.  Her  appearance, 
one  would  have  thought,  would  have  melted  any 
heart.  She  was  reduced  to  the  loweft  ftate,  by  dif- 
eafe,  want,  and  fatigue : one  of  her  arms,  from 
thefe  caufes,  was  beginning  to  mortify.  A neigh- 
bouring SAGE  came,  and  advifed  me  ‘‘  to  have  her 
put  away  only  about  a hundred  yards,  and  fhe 
“ would  then  be  out  of  the  parifh,  and  no  expence 
could  accrue  from  her.”  Shocking  expedient ! 
and  what,  then,  is  to  become  of  this  finking  crea- 
ture ? T offed  from  parifh  to  parifh,  where  is  to  be 
the  lajl  cruel  fcene  of  her  exiftence  ? No ; while 
the  gates  of  theLoNDON-HospiTAL  continue  open 
to  the  difeafed  and  wretched,  we  will  implore  the 
bleflings  of  that  place,  to  refcue  from  death,  or  to 
foften  its  pangs  ! She  was  conveyed  thither  : but 
the  powers  of  nature  were  too  far  fpent ; fhe  lived 

only  about  ten  days. Her  fenfe  of  gratitude,  for 

what  had  been  done  for  her,  was  fo  great,  that  fhe 
hardly  ever  ceafed,  night  and  day,  praying  for  and 
blefling  die  charity. 


But, 
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But,  ah  ! my  friend,  I have  a tale  of  woe  to  re- 
late that  muft  deeply  afFe£l  your  fenfibility. A 

fine  male  infant  was  laid  at  the  door  of  our  friend^ 
***.  His  good  lady  was  from  home,  and  he  at  a 
lofs,  for  the  inflant,  how  to  a£l  for  the  prefervation 
of  the  babe.  An  officer  of  the  parifh,  who  had 
been  informed  of  the  matter,  came  officioufly^ 
and  affured  our  friend^  that  he  would  'take  care 
of  the  bufinefs.  He  took  up  the  little  innocent, 
and  went  away.  He  looked  up  and  down  the  ftreet ; 
and  prefently  faw  a female,  of  about  nineteen 
years  of  age,  walking  to  and  fro,  in  feemingly  great 
agitation.  He  contrived  to  have  the  heart-rent  girl 
brought  into  a public  houfe.  He  prefented  the  child, 
and  afked  “whether  fhe  were  the  mother  of  it?”— 
Maternal  tears  were  then  big  in  her  eyes  ! but 
SHAME  would  combat  with  nature  ! fhe  replied, 
“ No.”  All  the  while,  nature  fpake  in  every  anxious 
look  on  the  babe,  yearning  for  the  breaft.  — — — 

The  unfeeling  monfter  proceeded,  “ Then  I will  lay 

* 

“ it  in  the  kennel.”  She  fhrieks,  feizes  the  infant, 

and  flies  from  her  enemy,  man! Whither,  hap- 

lefs  female,  wilt  thou  go  ? Would  that  a Sterne, 


or 
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br  a Shenstone,  or  a Hanway,  or  that  thou,  my 
honoured  friendj  hadft  been  near,  to'  have  comforted 
her  broken  heart ! And  what  are  her  crimes,  fay, 
rigid  ftoic,  that  her  tender  nature  fhould  be  fo  vio- 
lently treated  ? Alas  ! her  heart  was  too  fufceptible : 
fhe  loved,  was  deceived,  and  undone  ! And  wilt 
thou,  feducer,  bear  no  {hare  of  the  burden  of  her 
woe  ? Whither,  haplefs  female,  wilt  thou  flee  ? 
Perhaps,  diftradled,  {he  may  plunge  herfelf  and  babe 
into  fome  ftream  ; or  {he  may  da{h  out  the  brains  of 
the  fmillng  boy,  faying,  “ I will  not  add  to  the  race 
“ of  favages  j”  and  rave  out  her  remaining  days  iri 
Bedlam  ! 

But  let  us  finilh  this  alFeiling  {lory.  The 
ofEcer  returns,  runs  over  the  relation  of  the  cir- 
cumftances,  and  adds,  “ She  is  now  out  of  the 
“ parilh,  and  we  are  fafe.”  “ A curfe  light  on 
thee  ! ” faid  my  friend. 

I am^  kc. 


H 


7TTTER 
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JO  ************ ^ 


S I R. 


HE  relating  of  the  ftory  of  the  unfortu- 


nate girl  and  child,  which  concluded  my  laft, 
affedled  me  fo  much,  that  I could  not  then  pro- 


You will  certainly  admit,  that  the  conduct  which 
I have  fet  forth,  muft  not  only  be  productive  of 
MISERY,  but  alfo  lead  direCtly  to  crimes.  Not 
that  I conceive  child-murder  to  be  nearly  fo  frequent 
a crime  as  is  by  fome  imagined  j for  I cannot  be- 
lieve, that  p^ame  and  falfe  reafoning  can  eafily  deftroy 
the  ftrongeft  tie  of  nature.  But  proftitution,  diftrac- 
tion,  abjeCt  poverty,  theft,  and  their  dreadful  confe- 
quences,  muft  flow  from  not  cafting  an  eye  of  pity, 
early,  on  the  forfaken,  the  difeafed,  and  diftrefted. 

For  what  defcription  of  objeCts  was  the  London 

WORKHOUSE  defig ned  ? If  there  be  no  place 

to  which  miferable  beings  can  be  fent,  for  temporary 
relief,  until  their  fettlements  be  found,  or  they  can 


ceed. 


be 
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be  admitted  Into  fome  hofpitable  dwelling  fultable  to  , 
their  circumftances,  it  is  furely  right  that  fuch  a de- 
lign  fhould  be  eftablifhed.  The  inhabitants  in  gene- 
ral being  contributory  to  its  fupport,  there  would 
ceafe  to  be  a defire  of  jhuffiing  a poor  wretch  from 
one  parifli  to  another  ; and  relief,  according  to  exi- 
gences, would  be  inftantly  afforded. — The  elegance^ 
convenience,  and  peace,  of  the  city,  both  by  day 
and  night,  would  be  hence  promoted  ; the  national 
charadler  of  humanity  juftified  j and  the  fum  of  vice 
and  miferyleflened. 

You  enquire,  “ what  are  my  obfervations  con- 
“ cerning  the  unhappy  women  who  croud  our 
ftreets ; and  the  fituation,  &c.  of  public  houfes  in 
“ this  town  ? ” Thefe  are,  indeed,  important  fub- 
je6fs  of  inquiry.  I have  obferved,  in  a for- 

mer letter,  “ That  the  fenfual  gratifications  of  bad 
“ men  are  their  incentives  to  lawlefs  ails  j”  and 
“ that  their  enjoyments  and  criminal  defigfts  require 
“ proper  places,  in  which  they  may  meet,  and  re- 
vel,  and  hold  council  againft  the  peace  of  fo- 
“ ciety.”  If  thefe  be  fails,  whence  the  infatuation 
that  no  effeitual  mcafures  are  purfued  for  clearing 

H % our 
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our  ftreets  ofproftitutcs,and  removing  every  improper 
public  houfe  ? — Yet  humanity  fliudders  at  the  com- 
mon mode  of  treatment  of  thefe  -wretched  females  ! 
“ Surely  tlie  HAPPINESS,  not  to  mention  the  virtue, 
“ or  utility  to  fociety,  of  fuch  a multitude  of  indi- 
“ viduals,  is  an  object  which  calls  loudly  for  the  in- 
“ terpofition  of  the  legillature.’’t  Having  holden  a 
profeffional  office  at  the  Magdalen-Hospital 
for  near  ten  years,  I am  enabled  to  form  fome  idea  of 
the  female  charadler  in  a ftate  of  loft  innocence  ; 
and  I believe  there  are  few  who  might  not,  by  pro- 
perly-appropriated means,  be  confiderably  mended. 
If  we  cannot  make  a faint,  fhall  we  not  try  to  mend  a 
finner  ? The  fenfible  magiftrate  fays  “Yes,”  yet  con- 
tinues to  congregate  thefe  poor  wretches  in  Bride- 
well or  other  prifons  ; not  with  the  leaft  reafonable 
profpefl  mending  a indeed  with  a certainty 
of  putting  away  intirely  the  little  fenfe  of  shame  or 
DELICACY  that  may  poffibly  hang  to  the  heart,  and 
preparing  them  for  crimes  of  a new  kind  and  a higher 

deerree ! 

f Vide  Female  Tuition,  or  an  Addrefs  to  Mothers 
on  the  Education  of  their  Daughters,  p.  236. 
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decree ! Many  a loft  daughter,  fifter,  and  friend, 

has  the  above  inftitution  reftored  to  their  families,  to 
honour,  and  the  world  ! Let  our  magiftrates  imi- 
tate the  fpirit  of  that  excellent  charity  : let  it  be  the 
fpecial  bufinefs  of  proper  perfons  to  enquire  minutely 
into  the  circumftances  of  thofe  brought  before  them, 
and  to  proceed  in  the  treatment  of  them  accordingly. 
Applications  to  their  parents,  friends,  or  parifties, 
might  then  be  made ; and,  till  thefe  meafures  were 
taken,  they  fliould  be  lodged  in  feparate  apartments, 
and  be  attended  by  a divine.  The  good  imprellions, 
received  during  this  period  of  folitary  confinement, 
might  produce  the  fruit  of  good  works,  even  at  a 
diftant  time,  and  when  little  underftood. 

Nothing,  fir,  has  furprifed  me  more  than  the 
number  of  public  houfes  in  by-lanes^  alleys.^  courts, 
and  the  mojl  obfcure  places  of  this  town.  Not  one 
public  houfe,  fo  fituated,  ftiould  be  fuffered.  There 
cannot  be  offered  an  apology  for  admitting  them. 
At  beft,  they  can  be  confidered  only  as  tippling- 
houfes ; but,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  they  are, 
many  of  them,,  places  of  harbour  for  pick-pockets, 
tJiieyes,  and  houfe-breakers  3 and  all  of  them  are 

ftrongly 


ftrongly  to  be  fufpecSted. Such  was  the  houfe  In 

Bifliopfgate-ftreet ; and  fo  fituated  are  all  the  public 
houfes  in  the  diftridls  of  Chick-lane,  &c. 

*» 

I am,  &C. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  VIII. 

^>0  ******  ******, 

S I R, 

T Agree  with  you  in  opinion,  that,  In  the  govern- 
ment  of  this  city,  we  may  obferve  great  Inatten- 
tion to  many  very  Important  matters.  Why,  for 
inftance,  does  not  the  corporation  provide  an 
adequate  guard  for  the  Bank,  admitting  that  a 
guard  there  be  neceflary  ? As  friends  to  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  and  the  rights  of  citizens, 
they  fliould  refletSl  on  the  ufe  bad  men  might  make 
of  the  prefent  pradlice  of  mounting  guard  at  that 
place.  Suppofe,  at  fome  period,  either  a monar- 
chical, or,  which  is  more  to  be  apprehended,  an 
ariftocratical,  tyranny  were  to  endeavour  to 

deftroy  the  liberties  of  Englifhmen : The 

CAPITAL  would  be  the  firft  objeil:  of  ilread  or  hope. 
But  the  precedent  of  the  Bank-guard  would  greatly 
favour  the  wicked  defign,  for  It  might  afford  a pre- 
text for  making  a garrison  of  every  public  of- 
fice ; and  thus,  by  art  and  infidious  means,  to  ef- 
fe£l:  what  avowed  intention  and  open  violence  could 


never 
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never  have  atchieved.  But  you  will  readily  fuggeft 
many  reafons  why  the  treafure  contained  in  the  Bank 
fliould  not  be  intrufted  to  the  care  of  common  7nercenary 
troops.  Surely,  fir,  a plan  might  be  formed  for  efta- 
blifhing  a refpe£fable,  fafe,  and  conftitutional, 
guard  at  this  place ; and,  till  that  were  done,'  fome 
expedient  fhould  be  adopted  for  maintaining  the  ci- 
ty’s privileges.  Would  it  not,  at  leaft,  be  proper 
that  the  guard  fhould  be  occafionally  withdrawn,  in  ac- 
Jmowkgement  privileges  ? I have  been  led  to  thefe 

reflexions  from  having  received  a fummons  to  attend 
at  the  Bank  this  night.  You  know,  that,  by  law,  the 
king’s  troops  are  not  to  be  in  any  city  or  town  during 
the  time  of  an  eleXion  of  a member  of  parliament.  — ■ 
This  day  the  eleXion  commenced  in  die  city ; and, 
during  its  continuance,  detachments  of  the  Artille- 
ry-Company will  do  duty  at  the  Bank. 

I wifli  the  inftance  adduced  had  been  the  only  proof 
of  inattention  in  our  magiftrates  j but  many  others 
might  be  mentioned. — Their  integrity  none  will  dare 
to  difpute. 

The  omifllons  of  thefe  gentlemen  feem  to 
arife  principally  from  their  dwelling  out  of  the 

city, 
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city,  being  little  in  it,  and  leaving  the  concerns  of 
the  feveral  wards  nearly  altogether  to  deputies.  — 

« f 

Can'  this  be  called  watching  over  the  peace  and 
profperity  of  the  city  ? 

When  fuperiors  in  office  become  negligent,  re- 
laxation of  duty  will  take  place  in  every  fubordinate 
department.  If  the  aldermen  be  fupine,  the 
DEPUTIES  and  common-council  will  hardly  be 
very  adlive  : the  integrity  and  efficiency  of  con- 

stables will  be  difregarded  : the  watchmen 
will  prove  old  or  infirm  ; will  fleep  inftead  of  watch  ; 
will  be  off  their  Hands,  or  not  heedful  in  them  ; or 
fuffer  felony  to  be  committed  near  at  hand,  becaufe 

not  in  their  beat ! This  is  human  nature,  and  a 

general  idea  of  the  defeats  of  city-governruent. 

When  will  the  corporation  folemnly  take  up  the 
confideration  of  thp  fecurity  of  the  lives  and  property 
of  their  conftituents  ? When  the  propofitions  of 
the  pati'iotic  and  fpirited  Alderman  Turner  f were 

I rejedled 

f Vide  a Plan  for  rendering  the  Militia  of  London 
yfeful  and  refpeftabic,  &c. 


rejected,  a committee  was  appointed  to  delibe- 
rate on  the  fubjefl  of  a reform  in  the  militia  and 
watch.  Has  that  committee  made  any  report  ? If 
the  prefent  municipal  laws  be  equal  to  the  end  requi- 
red, why  are  not  meafures  taken  for  the  effectual  ex- 
ecution of  them  ^ If  inadequate,  let  the  city- 
members  propofe  new  ones  to  parliament  j and  let 
PEACE  be  in  all  our  ftreets,  and  virtue,  as  well  ^ 
riches,  render  our  city  glorious ! 

Adieu  f 


LETTER 
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LETTER  IX; 

TO  ******  ^|5*#***^ 

( 

SIR, 

JT^UR  good  friend,  *****^,  has  favoured  me 
with  a copy  of  our  excellent  recorder’s 
Opinion  on  the  queftion  of  the  Legality  of  the  Lon- 
don Military  Foot-Association.  It  con- 
tains fo  much  conftitutional  information,  and  is 
written  with  fuch  great  ftrength  and  perfpicuity, 
that  I am  fure  the  reading  of  it  will  afford  you  high 
fatisfadfion. 

I T is  a matter  of  fome  difficulty  to  define  the 
precife  limits  and  extent  of  tlie  rights  of  the  people 
of  this  realm  to  bear  arms,  and  to  inftrucl  them- 
ll'lves  in  the  ufe  of  them,  colleSiively ; and  much 
more  fo  to  point  out  all  the  adls  of  that  kind,  which 
Would  be  illegal  or  doubtful  in  their  nature. 

“ The  right  of  his  majefty’s  Proteftant  fubjedls,  to 
have  arms  for  their  own  defence,  and  to  ufe  them 
for  lawful  purpofes,  is  moft  clear  and  undeniable.  It 

I 2 feems, 
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feems,  indeed,  to  be  confidered,  by  the  ancient  kwS 
of  this  kingdomj  not  only  as  a right,  but  as  a duty  ; 
for  all  the  fubjeds  of  the  realm,  who  are  able  to  bear 
arms,  are  bound  to  be  ready,  at  all  times,  to  afllfl: 
the  fherifF,  and  other  civil  magiftrates,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  and  the  prefervation  of  the  public 
peace.  And  that  this  right,  which  every  Proteftant 
moft  unqueftionably  polTefles  individually,  may,  and 
in  many  cafes  muji,  be  exercifed  collediively,  is  like- 
wife  a point  which  I conceive  to  be  moft  clearly  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  authority  of  judicial  decifions  and  an- 
cient a6ls  of  parliament,  as  well  as  by  reafon  and 
common  fenfe. 

“ From  the  propofition,  that  the  pofleffion  and  the 
ufe  of  arms,  to  certain  purpofes,  is  lawful,  it  feems 
to  follow,  of  neceftary  confequence,  that  it  cannot  be 
unlawful  to  learn  to  ufe  them  (for  fuch  lawful  purpofes) 
with  fafety  and  effedl.  For,  it  would  be  too  grofs  an 

abfurdity  to  allege,  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  be  irflrucled 
in  the  ufe  of  any  thing  which  it  is  lawful  to  ufe ; and, 
by  the  fame  mode  of  reafoning,  from  the  right  of 
ufing  arms,  in  fome  cafes,  collectively  and  in  bodies, 
follows  the  right  of  being  colledtively,  as  well  as  in- 
dividually, 


1 


, 

I 
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dividually,  in/iru£led  in  the  ufe  of  them,  if  it  be 
true,  which  I apprehend  it  moft  clearly  is,  that  the 
fafe  and  effedhial  ufe  of  arms  in  colletffive  bodies  can- 
not be  taught  to  feparate  individuals. 

“ Thus  far,  I think,  we  advance  on  firm  and  folid 
ground.  But  here  the  difficulty  commences;  for  it 
may  be  afked  : “ If  the  right  of  being  colleSiively  in- 
“ ftru£led  in  the  ufe  of  arms  is  admitted  in  its  full  ex- 
‘‘  tent,  would  it  be  lawful  for  a vaft  multitude,  to 
“ the  amount  of  many  thoufand  armed  men,  without 
“ any  vifible  occafion  or  apparent  lawful  object,  un- 
“ authorifed  by  government  or  any  magiftrate,  to  af- 
“ femble  together,  and  march  where  they  pleafed, 
“ for  the  purpofe,  as  they  profefled,  of  inftrufting 
“ and  exercifing  themfelves  in  the  ufe  of  arms  ? ’* 
To  this  queftion,  Jiated  in  thefe  unlimited  terms^  I 
fhould  certainly  anfwer  in  the  negative ; becaufe,  in 
my  opinion,  an  affirmative  anfwer  would  amount 
to  a diflblution  of  all  government  and  a fubverfion  of 
all  law. 

“ Where,  then,  fhall  we  draw  the  line  ? or  how 
define  the  number  and  manner  of  afiembling  to 

exercife 


“ exercife  in  the  ufe  of  arms,  which  fliall  deterrhiri^ 
“ fuch  an  ail  to  be  legal  or  otherwife  V’ 

“To  this  I anfwer,  that  the  beft  confideration  I 
can  give  the  fubjedl  does  not  enable  me  to  draw  any 
fucA  preclfe  line^  or  to  lay  down  any  propofition  re- 
fpefting  the  legality  of  armed  focieties,  which  will 
hold  true,  at  all  times  and  in  all  cafesy  without  qualifi- 
cation or  reJlri£iion.  The  circumftances  of  the  cafe 
muft,  in  my  opinion,  decide  upon  the  legality  of 
every  fuch  meeting.  It  is  clearly  neceflary,  that  the 
profejfed  purpofe  and  ohjeSl  of  fuch  a fociety  Jhall  be 
lawful \ and  that  they  fhall,  at  all  times,  when  af- 
fembled,  demean  themfelves  in  i.  peaceable  and  order- 
ly manner,  conformably  to  their  profefled  purpofe ; 
for  every  breach  of  the  peace  would  receive  high  ag- 
gravation from  the  circumftance  of  being  committed 
by  a body  of  armed  men.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  farther 
neceflary,  that  the  number  of  fuch  a fociety  Ihall  not 
manifeftly  and  greatly  exceed  the  profejfed  objeSis  of 
their  injlitution  ; and  that  they  fhall  not,  in  any  cafe, 

' except  for  the  fuppreflion  of  hidden,  violent,  and 
felonious^  breaches  of  the  peace,  proceed  to  a£l  with- 
out  the  authority  of  the  civil  ?nagi/lrate.  With  thefe 
- rcftriclions^ 
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reftridtlons,  I am  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  is  lawful, 
and,  in  many  cafes,  highly  meritorious,  for  the  Pro- 
teftant  fubjefts  of  this  realm  to  inftruit  themfelves  in 
the  ufe  of  arms  in  private  orderly  focieties. 

“ The  lawful  purpofes,  for  which  arms  may  be 
ufed,  (befides  immediate  felf-defence,)  are,  the  fup- 
preilion  of  violent  and  felonious  breaches  of  the  peace, 
the  afllftance  of  the  civil  magiftrate  in  the  execution 
of  the  laws,  and  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  againft 
foreign  invaders.  Whenever  thefe  occafions  occur, 
the  ufe  of  arms  becomes  not  only  the  right,  but  the 
duty,  of  every  Proteftant  able  to  bear  them.  And  I 
have  already  given  my  opinion,  that,  under  certain 
reftridlions,  it.  cannot  be  unlawful  fo  to  inftrudl 
themfelves  as  to  be  prepared  to  a£l  on  thofe  lawful 
occafions.  The  two  firfi:  of  thefe,  the  fuppreflion 
of  hidden  and  felonious  riots^  and  the  afllftance  of  the 
civil  magiftrate,  properly  belong  to  every  fubjedf, 
as  a member  of  the  civil  ftatej  and  no  commifllon 
from  the  crown  is,  in  my  opinion,  either  necejfary  or 

proper^  to  enable  them  to  a6f  for  thofe  purpofes.  - 

As  to  the  third,  though  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man 
^ aflift,  in  the  moft  effedlual  manner  that  he  can,  in 

the 
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the  general  defence  of  his  country,  yet,  in  the  mo- 
dern fyftem  of  war,  the  ordinary  civil  power  of  the 

ftate  is  become  fo  completely  and  manifeftly  inade- 

\ 

quate  to  the  refiftance  of  foreign  invaders,  that  the 
defence  of  the  country  againft  them  is  more  imme- 
diately intrufted  to  the  military^  which,  in  every 
country  of  Europe,  is  become  a kind  of  feparate 
Jlate-f  or  body,  fubjeft  to  different  regulations  and  go- 
verned by  different  laws  from  the  reft  of  the  people  ; 
and  which,  fortunately,  can,  in  this  country,  derive 
its  exiftence  from  parliament  alone.  It  feems,  there- 
fore, to  me,  that,  when  men  are  called  upon,  by 
their  duty,  to  adl  againft  foreign  enemies,  they  be- 
come, in  fome  degree,  a part  of  the  military  Jiate  for 
fo  long  as  the  occafion  continues,  and  therefore 
ought,  properly  and  regularly,  to  a£l  under  commif- 
fion  from  the  crown  or  under  the  command  of  fome 
of  the  king’s  officers  : the  king  being,  by  the  confti- 
tution,  the  legal  commander  of  the  whole  military 
force  of  the  country.  In  any  other  fituation,  but 
that  of  invafion  by  a foreign  enemy,  I fhould  very 
much  doubt  not  only  the  propriety,  but  the  legality,  of 

any 


any  commiffioiis,  granted  by  the  crown  to  atmed  af-  - 
fociations,  not  previoufly  voted  by  parliament. 

“ To  apply  thefe  principles  to  the  cafe  of  the 
London  AfTociation : I Can  fee  nothing  in  their 
, plan  or  condudl:  which  can  juftly  be  confidered  as  a 
' violation  of  the  laws.’  The  marching,  indeed,  in 
military  array,  to  diftant  places,  is  in  itfelf  a doubtful 
( aft ; but  all  doubtful  afts  are  to  be  explained  by  the 
* concomitant  circumftances,  and  the  apparent  mo- 
tives and  conduft  of  the  parties  ; which  rule  of  con- 
ftruftion,  I conceive,  would  free  the  body  in  quef- 
j tion  from  all  imputation; 

“To  ftrengthen  the  civil  ptnuer,  and  to  keep 
f themfelves  at  all  times  prepared  for  a vigorous  and  ef- 
feftual  difcharge  of  their  duty,  as  citizens,  in  fup- 
porting  and  a/fifting  the  civil  magiftrates,  efpecially 
the  flierifFs,  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  are,  in  my 
opinion,  fufficient  vifible  and  legal  objefts  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  affociatlon.  And  I ftiould,  myfelf, 
rather  incline  to  recommend  it  to  them,-  and  every 
other  armed  Aflbciation,to  make  thofe  their  immediate 
and  avowed  objefts,  and  to  confider  themfelves 
entirely  as  a part  of  the  civil,  and  not  the  rnili- 
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iai‘y^  power  of  the  ftate : in  the  latter  capacity,  they 
muji^  in  my  opinion,  however  their  commiflions 
might  be  framed,  be  fubjeil:  to  the  7nilitary  command 
of  the  crown  ; in  the  former,  they  neither  need  nor 
ought  to  be  fubje£l  to  that  command,  or  to  any  other, 
except  that  of  the  civil  magiftrate,  to  which,  in  cer- 
tain cafes,  all  are  fubjeft. 

The  effefl:  of  general  commijfmns  from  the  crown 
would  certainly  fubjedl  all  afting  under  their  authori- 
ty to  the  muiiny-a£l^  and  the  whole  of  the  military 
laiu^  while  they  continued  to  a£l  under  that  authority, 
and  alfo  to  the  military  rules  refpefting  rejignationsy 
which  I do  not  conceive  to  be  quite  optional  to  the 
parties,  and  I do  not  apprehend  that  any  declaration 
or  promife,  accompanying  fuch  general  commiffions, 
could  be  effedlual  in  preventing  their  neceflary  legal 
operation* 

As  to  the  effeft,  which  fpecial,  limitedy  and  condi- 
tionaly  commilTions  might  have,  it  muft  depend  fo 
much  on  the  particular  wording  of  them,  the  prac- 
tice of  the  war-office  in  granting  them,  and  other 
circumftances  of  which  I am  not  fufficiently  inform- . 

ed, 
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cd,  that  I cannot  undertake  to  give  my  opinion  upon 
it. 

For  thefe  reafons,  added  to  the  doubts  I have  al- 
ready exprefled  as  to  the  legality  of  military  commijftom 
not  founded  on  the  authority  of  parliament,  I would 
again  recommend  it  to  this  refpedfable  body,  to  con-  , 
fider  themfelves  as  a civil,  and  not  a 7nilitary^  ajfo- 
ciation^  and  confine  themfelves,  in  the  prefent  ftate 
of  things,  to  thofe  civil  objeSis  which  will,  upon  the 
principles  before  laid  down,  fufficiently  juftify  them 
in  exercijing^  and  perfeSting  themfelves  in  the  ufe  of  arms^ 
without  any  commiflion  whatever.  Nor  will  they, 
in  fa6t,  by  this  means,  lofe  fight  of  that  which  was 
the  original  objeft  of  their  meeting  ; for  this  mode 
of  proceeding  will  equally  qualify  them  to  ferve  their 
king  and  country,  with  vigour  and  elFecS,  if  their 
duty  fliould  call  them  to  allift  in  repelling  a foreign 
enemy ; in  which  cafe,  fliould  it  happen,  they 
might,  and  I think  ought  to,  apply  for,  and  adl  un- 
der, the  king’s  commiflion,  and  would,  I dare  fay, 
have  no  objcdlion  to  fubjedt  themfelves  to  military 
law  for  fo  long  as  an  enemy  was  in  tlie  kingdom  ; 
and,  if  fpecial  commilTions  fliould  at  any  time  be 
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applied  for  by  the  Afibciation,  I can  fee  no  objection 
to  their  being  fo  framed  as  to  take  place  only  upon  the 
landing  of  an  enemy  in  the  country,  and  to  remain  in 
force  only  during  the  continuance  of  fuch  an  inva- 

fion.”t 


Farewcl  ! 


f Dated  July  24,  1780. 
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an  essay 

On  the  Means  of  PREVENTING  CRIMES 
and  AMENDING  CRIMINALS. 


O thou  ! by  whofe  almighty  nod  the  fcale 
Of  empire  rifes,  of,  alternate,  falls. 

Send  forth  the  faving  virtues  round  the  land 
In  bright  patrol. 

Thomson. 


T N this  country,  fo  highly  favoured  by  Providence, 
the  great  objefts  of  regard,  as  to  our 
diate  fecurity  and  comfort,  are  fire  and  .thieves  ; 
for  the  wooden  walls  of  old  England,  while  there 
are  virtue  and  wifdom  in  minifters,  and  bravery  and 
union  among  the  people,  will  ever  keep  foreign  ene- 
mies from  our  dwellings. 

The  ftate  of  the  nation,  at  this  time,  in  refpe6l  of 
the  latter  of  thefe  evils,  isfuch  as  calls  for  themofl: 
fierious  attention. 


Is 
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Is  it  not  poffible  to  render  the  lives  and  property 
of  Englifhmen  fecure  from  violence ; to  banifli 
crimes ; and  make  this  beautiful  ifland  the  seat 
of  VIRTUE  and  loyalty,  as  it  is  of  freedom 
and  the  arts  ? The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
does  not  feem  too  univieldy  for  the  influence  of 
good  laws ; and  there  are  no  forejis^  or  wilds,  or 
caves,  to  which  infra£lors  can  flee,  and  efcape 
the  vigilance  of  juftice. 

Blit  6f  what  avail  are  the  beft  laws,  if  not  under- 
ftood ; or,  though  underftood,  if  not  impartially  and 
fpiritedly  executed  ? PoJJimt,  quia  pojje  videntur.  It 
is  an  inquiry  worthy  our  ableft  ftatefmen  and  lawyers,' 
Whether  the  increafe  of  criminals  be  owing  to  de- 
fedts  of  law,  or  faults  of  magiftrates  ? If  to  the  lat- 
ter, let  not  the  venerable  design  of  magiftracy,  that 
appears  to  be  woven  in  the  constitution  of  this 
country,  be  in  the  leaft  afFedled  j but  let  proper 
meafures  be  taken  to  have  fuch  men  appointed  to  the 
honourable  office  of  magiftrate  as  fhall  execute  the 
laws  with  firmnefs,  with  honour,  and  efFedt. 

Nor  does  this  appear  to  be  a very  difficult  talk.  — ^ 
Were  government  to  commence  the  bufmefs  of  re- 
form 
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form  at  the  proper  place,  and  purfue  it  regularly 
through  all  the  gradations  of  office,  good  and  adtive 
magiftrates  would  foon  appear,  and  the  wifdom  of 
the  legiflature  be  acknowledged  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
laws. 

The  LORD-LIEUTENANTS  of  counties,  it  ap- 
pears, were  originally  appointed  for  purpofes  very 
important  to  the  PEACE  and  SECURITY  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  realm  j although,  at  prefent,  there 
are  few  who  feem  to  confider  their  office  in  any  other 
view  than  as  conducive  to  their  own  aggrandifement, 
and  parliamentary  intereft  in  the  counties  over  which 
they  prefide. 

The  EVILS,  that  branch  from  mlni/ierial  arts  and 
intrigues  for  obtaining  majorities  in  parliament.^  have 
nearly  ruined  this  country.  They  pervade  all  ranks : 
the  VICES  of  the  great,  and  the  crimes  of  the 
VULGAR,  have  hence  their  radical  caufe. 

The  appointment  of  lord-lieutenants  and 
the  nomination  of  magistrates  have,  undoubted- 
ly, been  too  generally  derived  from  the  fource  of 
parliamentary  corruption : hence  the  want  of  integrity 
in  fome  magiftrates,  of  zeal  in  others,  and  the  indig- 

1L<  nation 
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nation  of  the  friends  of  justice,  of  order,  and 
good  government. 

The  adducing  fadls,  in  proof  of  this  aflertion, 
would  appear  invidious  ; nor  could  it  be  done  without 
difrefpedl  to  fome  charadlers  of  high  rank,  whofe 
private  virtues  and  general  tenor  of  condudl  claim 
ourfincere  refpedl:  and  efteem, 

Befides,  I have  no  doubt  but  the  prefent  minis- 
ter will  trample  on  venality.  The  influence  of 
his  zeal  and  bright  example  may  do  wonders ! 
Providence  may  again  fmile  on  us ; and  we  may 
again  he  a happy,  becaufe  a virtuous,  people. — Re- 
lying, therefore,  on  the  integrity  and  wifdom  of 
the  minifter,  I fhall  not  prefume  to  fuggeft  any  mea- 
fure  for  exciting  public  virtue  in  the  lord- 
lieutenants  of  counties,  left  I fhould  happily 
think  with  him,  and  thus  lellen  the  dignity  and 
effedlof  his  condudl. 

Admitting,  then,  that  thefe  high  officers  are  made 
fenfible  of  their  duties,  and  have  determined  to  exert 
tljemfelves  for  the  good  of  their  feveral  counties, 
what  is  the  firft  ftep  they  ought  to  take  ? Undoubt- 
edly, inftantly  to  expunge  from  commiffion  every  man 

who 
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who  is  dependent  j whofe  time  and  attention  are  en- 
gaged in  bufinefs  j who  is  ignorant ; who  lives  by 
granting  warrants  ; who  is  fufpedled, — for  a magif- 
trate,  like  Cesar’s  wife,  /hould  not  be  fufpe£ied. 
And  let  them  invite,  and  animate  to  exertion,  men 

of  probity,  fortune,  learning,  and  Ipirit.  If  the 

INSTRUMENTS  of  juftice  were  thus  rendered  pure 
and y?/,  the  work,  of  preventing  crimes  and  amend- 
ing criminals,  would  not,  I am  perfuaded,  be  found 
nearly  fo  difficult  as  is  generally  imagined. 

But  there  is  another  cowK/fy-officer,  who  alfo  has 
been  confidered  lefs  as  a conservator  of  the 
PEACE  than  as  a promoter  di parliamentary  inter eji. 

“ At  the  beginning,”  fays  Chief-Juftice  Fineux, 
all  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  was  in  one  hand, 
“ namely,  in  the  crown  ; then,  after  the  multiplica- 
“ tion  of  the  people,  that  adminiftration  was  diftri- 
‘‘  buted  into  counties,  and  the  power  was  committed 
“ to  a deputy  in  each  county,  namely,  the  vifcount, 
“ or  SHERIFF,  who  was  the  king’s  deputy  to  pre- 
“ ferve  the  peace,  &c.”  Let  the  sheriffs  be  re- 
quired to  have  regard  to  their  proper  duties  : let 
them  be  informed,  that  they  are  not  only  mpowered, 
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by  law,  to  ralfe  the  pojfe  comitatus^  but  obliged  to  do  \t^ 
in  all  cafes  requiring  the  power  of  the  county  for 
maintaining  peace  and  orders  Let  us  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  our  fifter-kingdom  in  what  is  praife-wor- 
thy.  In  Ireland,  offenders  can  hardly  efcape  the  vi- 
gilance of  the  fheriffs  and  pojfe  comkatus. 

We  will  next  fuppofe,  that  magiftrates  and  fhe- 
riffs  are  proper  men,  ready  to  difcharge  their  du- 
ties, and  to  receive  advice  from  every  Well-meaning  v 
man.  This,  then,  is  the  counfel,  that,  with  defe- 
rence and  fincerity,  I would  offer. 

I fhall  not  mention  many  particulars  neceffary  to 
be  confidered  by  the  good  magiftrate ; but  fhall  ra- 
ther confine  myfelf  to  my  own  obfervations.  Nor 
fhall  I attempt  drawing  a line  of  diftin£tion  between 
the  means  of  preventing  crimes  and  amending  cri- 
minals. Reflection  will  fhew,  that  the  preventing 
one  man  from  committing  a crime  may  prove  the 
mending  of  many  criminals,  and  vice  verfa, 

I . Let  every  magiftrate  read  and  well  confider  that 
excellent  work  ofH.  Fielding,  Efq.  An  Enquiry  in- 
to the  Caufes  of  the  late  Increafe  of  Robbers,  See.  This 

will 
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^vill  afford  them  many  admirable  hints,  and  direc- 
tions for  their  condud. 

2.  Let  tire  rising  generation  be  particularly 
regarded.  Men  do  not  well  confider  in  how  fliort 
a time  fociety  fhall  reap  the  fruit  of  good  or  bad  feeds 

I 

of  education  in  the  child  that  now  but  lifps  ! — — — j 
Notwithftanding  the  many  excellent  defigns,  for 
training  up  our  poor  children  in  the  ways  of 
RIGHTEOUSNESS,  it  is  plain  fomething  is  ftp 
wanting.  Whether  Sunday-schools  may  fupply 
this  deficiency  I cannot  prefume  to  fay ; but  every 
rational  means,  of  improving  the  morals  of  the  low- 
er order  of  people,  and  this,  as  one,  ought  undoubt-- 
cdly  to  be  attempted. 

3.  Every  PUBLIC  house,  not  warranted  by  con- 
fiderations  of  utility  and  original  intention,  fhould  be 

certainly  abolifhed.  The  obfervations  of 

the  learned  Dr.  Disney,  in  his  Charge,  on  the 
evils  arifmg  from  thefe  reforts  of  the  idle  and  vicious, 
where  the  passions  are  raifed  and  reason  is 
obfeured,  deferve  the  moft  ferious  attention.  I need 
not  add  how  neceffary  it  is  frequently  and  minutely  to 
inquire  into  the  conduct  of  publicans.  Collu- 

fions. 
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fjonsi  in  granting  as  well  as  obtaining  licences,  have* 
undoubtedly  been  common  : they  fliould  be  enqui- 
red into,  and  guarded  againft. 

There  are  public  houfes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
St.  George’s  Fields  and  Islington-Road, 
that  are  dire£ily  calculated  for  promoting  every  kind 
of  VICE.  Let  the  fincerity  of  magilirates  appear  by 
the  inftant  abolition  of  thefe  places. 

It  is  computed,  there  are  four  thoufand  public 
houfes  in  Middlefex  and  Weftminfter.  If  an  addi- 
tional duty  of  il.  19s.  were  laid  on  ale-licences,  ma- 
king, with  the  prefent  fum,  3I.  it  might  not  only  be 
one  means  of  {hutting  up  many  low  public  houfes,f 
but,  if  fo  appropriated,  perhaps  produce  the  fum  re- 
quired by  the  loth  paragraph. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  gin-Jhops,  under  the  ti- 
tle of  coffee-houfes,  &c.  &c.  have  lately  confidera- 
bly  increafed. 

4.  It  is  conceived  much  good  might  arife  frorh 
pawnbrokers  being  licenfed  by  thejuftices  in  their 

diviflons, 

f I am  obliged  to  an  Ingenious  friend  in  the  com- 
milTion  for  this  fuggcftion  and  that  one  marked  f in 
the  following  page. 
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divifions,  each  paying  lol.  per  ann.  for  his  licence, 
tlie  duty  of  5I.  per  ann.  for  dealing  in  plate  being 
abrogated,  t 

5.  More  attention  fliould  be  paid  to  the  religion 
and  morals  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  hospi- 
tals in  this  town.  When  we  confider  the  vaft 
number  of  the  poor  that  go  into  thefe  places,  and 
that  the  hour  of  afflidlion  is  the  beft  time  for  admoni- 
tion, we  cannot  but  think  that  thefe  inftitutions 
might  be  rendered  highly  contributory  to  the  great 
work  of  reformation. 

6.  Let  beggars  and  vagabonds  of  every  defcription 
be  fecured,  and  dealt  with  according  to  law ; having 
ftri(£l:  regard  to  their  miferies,  and  the  intention  of  the 
Jaw  refpecHng  vagrants,  the  prevention  of  crimes. 

7.  Every  means  for  promoting  industry,  and 
affording  ready  employment  for  the  poor,  fhould  be 
fuggefted.  The  nation  would  be  benefited  negatively 
by  the  application  of  the  idle,  though  no  feemingly 
diredl  advantage  were  derived  from  their  work. 

8.  The  labours  of  thofe  philanthropifts,  Mr. 
Hanway  and  Mr.  Howard,  have  fo  fully  ex- 
plained the  BENEFITS  that  would  refult  to  fociety 

from 
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from  the  solitary  confinement  of  prifoners,  that  I 
fhall  not  enlarge  on  the  fubjefl.  Let  ail  good  men 
unite  in  endeavours  for  obtaining  this  great  deside- 
ratum of  SOUND  POLICY  ! 

9.  Convicts,  if  not  fent  out  of  the  kingdom, 
fhould  be  placed  in  a diftant  part  of  it.  Next  to  the 
evil  of  congregating  them  in  the  hulks  is  that  of 
their  vicinity  to  the  metropolis.  They,  at  prefent,  I 
am  informed,  coft  government  more  than  20I.  each 
per  ann. — Might  they  not  be  employed  on  the  wajie- 
landSf  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  nation  in  a variety 

of  views  ? But,  were  they  placed  at  a confiderable 

diftance  from  tfie  town,  they  could  not  readily, 
when  difcharged,  return  to  it  and  their  former  aflb- 
ciates ; there  would  be  a greater  chance  of  their 
falling  into  ways  of  honeft  induftry ; and,  in  cafe  of 
becoming  offenders  again,  of  being  fecured. 

10.  Handfome  rewards  fliquld  be  granted  for 
apprehending  perfons  guilty  of  petty  crimes ; that 
meafures  might  be  taken,  if  poffible,  to  reclaim 
them,  and  prevent  tliem  from  becoming  capital 

offenders.  . ...■  It  now  appears  as  if  we 

thirfted  only  for  blood.  How  many,  alas  ! might 

have 
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have  been  faved,  if  thief-takers  had  been  paid 
as  much  for  fecuring  a beginner  in  wickednefs  as 
for  the  fijiijhed  robber  ; and  that  means  of  meliora- 
tion had  been  employed. 

IN  1:'HE  COUNTIES. 

Let  a COMMITTEE  of  SECURITY,  confifting  of 
perfons,  freeholders  if  poflible,  be  ap- 
pointed, by  the  inhabitants,  in  every  town  in  the 
kingdom.  They  fhould  choofe  a chairman,  who 
ought  to  be  a magiftrate.  Their  duties  Ihould  be 
to  take  cognizance  of  every  thing  refpedling  the  fe- 
curity  of  the  inhabitants  within  their  diftridf ; to 
keep  a record  of  their  proceedings,  to  be  reported 
to  the  juftices  at  the  quarter-sessions  : and, 
from  the  information  conveyed  by  the  feveral  re- 
ports, and  the  journals  that  fhould  be  kept  by 
the  keepers  of  prifons,  the  juftices  might  determine 
on  meafures  for  the  peace  and  fecurity  of  the  whole 
county.  All  expences  fhould  be  defrayed  by  the 

I 

county, This  plan  would,  I believe,  excite 

public  fpirit,  and  greatly  promote  the  good  defigns  of 
magiftracy. 


M 


IN 
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IN  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON. 


I would  propofe,  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
able  and  of  charadler,  be  kept  conftantly  in  pay. 
That  thirty  good  horfes  be  provided.  That 
arms  and  accoutrements  be  prepared  for  thirty  horfe- 
men  and  twenty  foot.  That  they  be  properly  officer- 
ed ; and,  particularly,  that  the  firft  and  fecond  offi- 
cers be  amply  paid,  and  totally  detached  from  other 
avocations.  Fifty  men  to  do  duty  every  night,  viz. 
thirty  horfe  and  twenty  foot.  Guildhall  to  be 
the  head-quarters.  Their  duties  to  be,  to  patrole 
the  flreet§ ; to  keep  conftables  and  watchmen  on 

t 

their  duty  ; to  apprehend  criminals  ; affift  at  fires, 
and  prevent  or  remove  difturbances  and  enormities  of 
every  kind. 

They  fhould  every  day  report  to  the  magiftrates 

the  proceedings  of  the  previous  night. A record 

fhould  be  kept  of  thefe  reports,  and  of  thofe  from 
the  keepers  of  prifons ; and,  from  them,  general 
inflrudHons  fhould  be  given,  from  time  to  time,  to 

the  SUPERINTENDANT-GENERAL  of  the  CITY- 

I am 


GUARD. 
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I am  firmly  perfuaded,  that  the  efFedls  of  this  fim- 
ple  expedient  would  prove  aftonifhingly.great,  not 
only  in  the  feveral  views  mentioned,  but  alfo  tn  terra- 
ran  to  evil-minded  perfons  of  every  defcription. 

I have  purpofely  avoided  minute  matters  : for,  if 
thefe  hints  fliould  be  thought  worthy  of  attention, 
a committee  muft  be  appointed  for  deliberating  on  the 
fubjedl:  and  fyftematizing  a plan. 

I am  aware  that  the  authority  of  the  legiflature 
would  be  required  for  enforcing  fome  of  the  regula- 
tions propofed  ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  af- 
fent  of  parliament  to  meafures  founded  on  the  expe- 
rience of  refpeftable  magiftrates,  and  calculated  to 
promote  the  fecurity  and  happinefs  of  the  fubjedf. 

I cannot  conclude  without  remarking,  that  reflec- 
tions on  the  fubjedtof  crimes  bring  irrefragable  proofs 
of  the  natural  tendency  of  man  to  offend  againfl:  his 
God  and  his  fellow-creatures  j and  of  the  necejfit)\  as 
well  zsthe  power  and  beauty^  of  religion,  in  making 
him  contribute  to  peace  and  good  will  on  earthy  and  in 
preparing  him  for  a happy  immortality  ! 


THE  END. 


